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NOTICE 
A Special Literary Supplement to THE NATIONAL 
OBSERVER will be / jth. 


The outside pages will be devoted to advertisements and, to 


issued gratis on December 


SECUrE SPUCe, orders should be sent as soon as possible and 


not later than the first post on December 11th. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S CIRCULAR 


NOR a business nation we have most unbusinesslike 
methods of government. Whatever the merits 

of the House of Commons may be, it is not conspicuous 
One of its 


chiefest cares, the defences, depends upon the hand-to- 


for simplicity or directness of procedure. 

mouth contrivance of votes passed annually. Our sea- 
borne trade, which should be the object of equally 
vigorous dry-nursing, goes absolutely unregarded. Nor 
can the Departments of State be said to make good the 
remissness of the Legislature in the latter respect. There 
is nowhere accessible that mass of commercial informa- 
tion which the German and French Governments pro- 
vide for the benefit of their respective industrial classes. 
A lucky manufacturer may hit upon a Consular Report 
containing the facts of which he is in quest. Another may 


derive instruction from some address to a Chamber of 


Commerce. But their knowledge comes in scraps and 
driblets, and, so far as the 
must frequently be reduced to the hard mercies of the 
gazetteer or the encyclopoedia. Happily Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s circular despatch to the Colonial Governors 


Colonies are concerned, they 


will go far to dispel this disastrous condition of igno- 
rance. When its questions have been answered, British 
producers will be aware how far they are being dis- 
The inquiry 
is so extremely sensible, that many innocent minds will 
wonder why it has not been instituted years and years 
ago, ‘The answer is that the great offices of State are 
seldom filled by persons who understand business, Yet 


placed by the foreigner and of the reasons. 


Registered as a Newspaper 


no policy can succeed that does not run upon shrewd 
business lines. 

Mr. and 
despatch has evidently occupied a deal of time and 
thought. He taken the advice of the 
High Commissioner of Canada, the 
the other self-governing 


Chamberlain’s motto is Thorough, his 


has, besides, 
Agents-General 
and the principal 
ray 
he 


suggestions of these last are very much to the point, 


colonies, 
Chambers of Commerce in the United Kingdom. 
and will give definition to the returns, particularly 
those included under the comprehensive t table of ‘ Hard- 
ware, which they might otherwise have been without. 
The result is that every corner of a fairly broad subject 
fairly Where the 
sinuosities of likely to evade 
Mr. Chamberlain is in the case of imposts originating 
in foreign countries and passing through Great Britain. 


appears to have been covered. 


commerce are most 


He can only request that they should be indicated 
where they are a matter of common knowledge, nor is 
the truth. 


each colony, who 


it easy to see how he could get nearer 
Possibly the principal saclcinlie of 
are to be consulted in the preparation of the returns, 


With 


that exception, the inquiry should be productive of 


may come forward with their own experiences. 
plenty of digestible and unconfusing statements. To 
what extent are our manufacturers and producers being 
undersold by the foreigner because of his more moderate 
charges? Are our goods deficient in quality and finish, 
or are they unsuited to the particular market to which 
they are consigned ? Do we understand how to pack, 
and are our trade-marks pirated ? These are, roughly, 
the points upon which Mr. Chamberlain desires instruc- 
tion, and every business firm in the country would be 
the better for mastering them. 
the double dose of original stupidity with which some 
suppose British manufacturers to be cursed. It is the 
case, however, that they do not take differences of tem- 


We are no believers in 


perature and occupation into sufficient account when 
they turn out clothing-stuffs for the colonies. Makers 
of machinery, again, have been known to despatch a 
plough to New Zealand which was evidently meant for 
the stiff clay of Devonshire, and a lighter American 
article was naturally preferred. ‘These mistakes sprung, 
in nine cases out of ten, from the crassness of agents. 
The inquiry projected by Mr. Chamberlain will prac- 
tically give us the opinions of colonial customers at first 
hand. British 
blame if they still continue to misunderstand Australian 


traders will have only themselves to 
and Canadian customers. 

Will Mr. Chamberlain remain content with putting 
many thousands sterling into the pockets of British 


masters and British workmen? Certainly not ; though 
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a substantial addition to the wages-fund is in itself by 
no means to be despised. In the first place, he intends 
to follow up his present inquiry by its natural comple- 
ment. When he has discovered how British producers 
can best keep colonial markets, he will turn his atten- 
tion to the materials whereby colonial commodities can 
be grasped in Great Britain. These two lines of in- 
vestigation inevitably tend to converge towards a circle, 
and that circle is an Imperial Customs Union. We 
should be by no means surprised, therefore, if Mr. 
Chamberlain’s second despatch were followed by a third, 
and that third of the utmost significance. But it 
is unfair, perhaps, to read into his circular to the 
Governors of Colonies a meaning which it will not bear 
without forcing the text. He is going the right way to 
work if he wishes, as indeed his speeches fully prove he 
does, to tighten the bands of Empire. No sensible 
intelligence can imagine that a scheme of political 
federation or a customs union can be drafted without a 
big preliminary grind at columns of figures and sheaves 
of returns. Mutual advantages must be demonstrated, 
and demonstrated conclusively, before either the mother- 
country or the colonies will move from their present 
positions. This Mr. Chamberlain doubtless perceives 
and therefore he has begun upon tables dealing with 
tin, hats and chandeliers. It is a great thing, in this 
commercial age, to have a business-man, not a professor 
or Lord Ripon, at the Colonial Office. 


LESE MAJEST'E 

N the last twenty years Socialism has made a very 
remarkable advance in England; remarkable the 
more when we consider that meantime there has been no 
impoverishment of the classes that are most likely to 
fall in love with Socialist doctrine: on the contrary, 
their condition has steadily improved. But in no 
respect does the growth of Socialism in this country 
compare with its advance in Germany and Austria, 
where it had become by far the most formidable move- 
ment of modern times. And so it still would be if 
something which is more violent, more threatening, and 
even of more rapid propagi ation lately, had nothing to 
do with it. But that is not the case. Though anti- 
Semiticism is in deadly practice by despotic Russia, 
and though German Socialism owes half its life 
and nearly all its doctrine to the Jews, the anti- 
Semiticism of the German countries may be fairly 
described as Socialism sharpened by race-animosity. 
It is important to remark, however, that while 
the anti-Semitic feeling has risen to greater and 
greater heights of intolerance, Socialism has gradually 
taken milder forms. Bismarck and his old master 
knew of a Socialism far more revolutionary, far more 
impatient and inclined to desperate self-assertion, than 
the reigning Emperor is now confronted with. Almost, 
indeed, to the time of the old Kimperor’s death, the 
anxieties of his Government were pretty equally divided 
between the Socialist menace and the resurrection of 
France. ‘There was still grave reason for the Socialist 
anxiety when the present Emperor came to the throne, 
soon to produce that heaven-inspired scheme of his 
which half Europe played at believing in, and which 
was as the invention of a child. All the while, how- 
ever, German Socialism was taking a steadier and more 
moderate character, much as it aiendol year by year ; 

and both processes have continued till to- day. 
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But not at the same rate; and, naturally, the 
Emperor is little comforted by the more Fabian 
character of the movement when he considers its vastly 
Somehow, in some way, at 
It is not 
meant to be used for supporting the present system of 
government exactly, or why ‘ Social Democrats ?°> And 
when two millions of these political dissenters are bold 
enough to go to the poll as such ; when, moreover, they 


accumulating strength. 
some time, that strength is meant to be used. 


are strong enough to return a majority of Social 
Democrats for his own Berlin, we need not wonder that 
the Emperor becomes no less alarmed than astonished. 
If he had not himself repealed Prince Bismarck’s anti- 
Socialist laws, how unwise their abolition would seem 
to him now! Even as it is he sometimes doubts the 
wisdom of repealing them we may be sure ; just as we 
know that it is not in that direction that he should turn 
a questioning eye upon his conduct as sovereign. ‘The 
Bismarck regulations cannot be restored now ; there is an 
end of them, at any rate till after the Social Democrats 
have made an unsuccessful show of violence. But what 
the Emperor can do with possible advantage is to 
consider within himself how much he may _ have 
contributed to the spread of the doctrine he detests by 
conduct that is certainly strange and _ conceivably 
ridiculous. In anewly-awakened country—a description 
which is almost as true of the land of the German 
peoples as it is of Japan—it really is absurd to be 
vaunting the divine right of kings; and 
when that country begins to swarm with social and 
other democrats it is not the way to bring them 
to discredit and keep their numbers down. 


for ever 


Homage 
to birth and rank is so deeply burnt into the 
German peoples that the effect of these mediaeval pre- 
tensions upon them must not be measured by the 
England. But 
the Emperor's divine-right claims are so extravagant, 


standard of feeling on such matters in 


they rest so palpably upon a conceit of supernatural 
delegation, they assert so much of mere proprietorship 
over his Brandenburgers and the other supposed sheep 
of his pasture, and above all, their wondrous claims are 
so incessantly rung out, that they must needs acquaint 
many of the loval souls with the feeling of revolt. 
That they pass without question amongst Germans who 
are not Prussians seems improbable; that they should 
fail to deepen and extend the democratic sentiment 
wherever it has a footing in any shape is of course im- 
possible. 
upon it that he will make no mistake if his reflections 
lead him to suspect a weakness of his own as con- 
tributory to the democratic advance. 

At that point a more serious question awaits him; 
and we take upon ourselves to say that if his wisdom 
equals one-tenth of his extraordinary cleverness he will 
stoop to examine that question before he goes any 
farther. It is, whether the weakness, which might pass 
with generous minds as a gaud, is not carrying him 
into error of a most positive and dangerous kind. On 
the supposition that he knows what is written about 
himself in the public prints (a mat er that he is not 
likely to neglect) his attention must have been drawn 
some weeks ago to the gravity of an appeal of his to 
civil war as the next means of dealing with social 


Therefore the German Emperor may depend 


democracy. On that occasion he used reed plainly 
expressive of anticipation that his soldiers might 


presently be called upon to handle social disorder in 
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their own way, and his confidence that they would 
undertake to do so readily. Now it was enough to go 
as far as that for once, considering that however pernicious 
the aims of democratic socialism may be, or however 
threatening of disturbance in the future, its associations 
were still acting and speaking within the law. But unfor- 
tunately, the Emperor could not allow it to be thought 
that he had been behazed into a passing indiscretion. 
Indiscretion undoubtedly it was: but he afterwards 
repeated it, as if to correct the idea that he had not 
been deliberate, and on Monday, amidst the excitement 
occasioned by certain press prosecutions and the vigorous 
activity of the police, the Emperor had something of 
the same kind to say to his cuirassiers at Breslau. 
What good can be expected to come of that ? What 
other consequences than the hardening of the democratic 
idea, the starting of uneasy questions in the army itself, 
and increasing distrust of His Majesty’s judgment every- 
where? ‘Iwo millions of voters are not to be silenced 
in this way ; for of course the Socialists know that as 
long as they keep to constitutional paths, which they have 
been pursuing for years past, letting loose the soldiery 
on them would be massacre; which is absurdly beyond 
all possibility of contemplation. And by that may be 
seen how much worse than vain are such fire and sword 
addresses as the birthday speech at Friedrichsruh, and 
the speech at Breslau. 

We who say this have much less sympathy with Social 
Democrats than others who are less forward in blaming 
the Emperor's indiscretions, and though we blame them 
we are perfectly sensible that it is much easier to tell 
the Emperor what to avoid than what to do in circum- 
stances which, no doubt, are rather alarming. ‘There is 
such a thing, however, as masterly inactivity—or, at 
any rate, preferential inactivity ; and this, we fancy, 
is already coming home to all concerned in the recent 
press prosecutions and the ‘downing’ of the police on 
the social democratic associations. If so, the lesson has 
been quickly learnt, and therefore, it may be hoped, 
well learnt. It remains that the Emperor should think 
a little less of the crime of lese majesté. At present it 
is much too dear to him for prudence, and even, 
perhaps, for dignity. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


HE Presidential election in the United States is at 
hand. We see signs of it in the morning papers 

of the week ever since Wednesday. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that whenever this great contest approaches 
the United States is seized with an irresistible desire to 
give a lesson to England. Nothing very serious follows, 
for, as Americans are fond of telling all who will listen, 
they have developed a civilisation quite unlike anything 
else in the world. Ifa great European power were to 
use the language with which we are familiar at Wash- 
ington, that undoubtedly would be an event of real 
gravity. Let us suppose, for instance, that the German 
Minperor were to announce to the Reichstag that he 
had found it necessary to call upon Russia to remember 
that the traditional poliey of Germany was so and so, 
and to ask her whether she did not intend to follow a 
certain prescribed course in her dealings with Roumania, 
one would look to hear next that the word ‘ mobilise ” 
had been telegraphed throughout one empire or the 
other, But in the peculiar civilisation of the United 
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States this does not hold good. When Mr. Cleveland 
or Mr. Anybody else who has floated to the top with 
or without George Washington’s traditional incapacity 
for lying, takes this tone to England, we know it is all 
a matter of elections. It pleases the Irish vote, and 
keeps up a pleasant delusion that these States have an 
imposing foreign policy just like any other ‘Great 
Power,’ only better, and that is all. 

lor this reason, if for no other, those of our contem- 
poraries who have heard the last version of Pogram’s 
Defiance with unruffled calm are perhaps right. Mr, 
Cleveland's account, in his speech to Congress, of the 
immensely dignified line his Administration has taken 
in regard to the dispute between England and Venezuela, 
has even its humorous side. What for instance, look- 
ing at it as a mere exhibition of human nature, could 
be more comic than a recommendation of arbitration 
as a means of settling international disputes, coming 
from the United States just at this moment. The 
peculiar civilisation developed in that remaikable 
country permits it to have recourse to this new patent 
method of avoiding war, and then to refuse to carry 
out the finding of the judges to whom it agreed to 
listen. It has not paid the indemnity which the tribunal 
at Paris adjudged it to owe. Nor is this all. Our 
American friends while asking us to have the question 
argued out gave us a proof of their perfect impar- 
tiality by calmingly taking it for granted that we are 
endeavouring to ‘ extend our borders’ at the expense of 
Venezuela. But this is just the question, and when we 
find it begged by the United States, we shall, if our 
good sense has not wholly deserted us, be even less in 
love with arbitration than we were before. In presence 
of the failure of the United States to fulfil its own 
obligations voluntarily entered into, and its marked 
inclination to prejudge the dispute between us, and 
Venezuela a polite but firm refusal to take that despatch 
which waited so long for an answer seriously would 
seem to be the obvious course. And yet the matter 
can hardly be taken quite so lightly as this if only 
because the Monroe Doctrine, which is what Mr. Cleve- 
land means by the traditional policy of the United 
States, is quite capable of making mischief. 

To be strictly accurate, we ought perhaps to say 
the extension which that so-called doctrine has under- 
gone in the hands of certain Americans much in love 
with ideas of a pleasing, vague magnificence. Pro- 
perly speaking, there is no such doctrine, but only two 
declarations of policy, both dating from the early 
twenties of this century, which have been amalgamated 
in a very portentous fashion by the American imagina- 
tion. ‘The first, which was rather the work of Mr. 
Adams than of Mr. Monroe, amounted to no more 
than this—that no part of the continent of America 
was terra incognita, and therefore open to be seized 
by European discovery. It was provoked by disputes 
between England, Russia, and the United States as to 
their respective claims in the North-West. To-day 
this has fallen very dead since nobody denies that 
all parts of America belong to some recognised 
State. ‘The second was at least as much the work 
of Mr. Canning as of Mr. Monroe. It was a counter- 
blast to the Conference at Verona of the Powers 
forming the Holy Alliance, which had shown a marked 
inclination to help King Ferdinand of Spain to bring 
his colonies into submission, Mr, Canning called the 
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New World into existence to redress the balance of the 
Old, and Mr. Monroe announced that the intervention 
of European Powers would be ill looked on by the 
United States. A fight with the English navy, which 
could then have taken them all with one arm tied 
behind its back, was more than the Governments form- 
ing the Holy Alliance were prepared to face. Therefore 
the schemes, whatever they were, of the Congress of 
Verona came to nothing. That is the whole form and 
substance of the so- adbaa Monroe doctrine, as a matter 
of historic fact. As a theory it is less modest, in so far 
as that certain Americans have chosen to interpret it 
very largely. In their opinion it amounts to a species 
of assertion that the United States is to have a right of 
dictating how far a European Power shall go in a 
quarrel with a Spanish-American Republic. Of course, 
this is nonsense. If fully carried out, it would saddle 
the United States with the responsibility for keeping 
these collections of Anarchical half-breeds in order, which 
isa burden it has no intention of assuming. Neither have 
the fragments of the Colonial Empire of Spain any 
wish to be reduced to vassalage. But hollow as it is it 
may still be dangerous. We have only to suppose, as 
we may without violating probability, that some Presi- 
dent with an eye on the coming campaign commits 
himself to a declaration of policy quite incompatible 
with our interests to see how surely a very serious 
quarrel might grow out of what is primarily a mere 
manceuvre to please electors. Perhaps a little firmness 
in time might be our safest course. A request to the 
United States to define its traditional policy, accom- 
panied by a clear statement that we are not bound by 
the Monroe doctrine, is the answer one hopes has been 
sent to Mr. Cleveland’s despatch. 


THE NEAR EAST IN A NUTSHELL 


[’ is a long time since a special correspondent has so 

nearly attained celebrity, or worn so thin a 
yashmak of anonymity as the roving representative of 
the Daily Chronicle. And after reading over again the 
whole series, ‘ Round the Near East,’ we are bound to 
say that the success is very nearly deserved. Mr. 
Norman is anything but profound ; his superficies is 
brilliant and variegated; but for popular reading, his 
letters are ideal in their lucid, nay vivid compactness. 
We who know our Balkans by heart are not aroused to 
surprise by his facts, though we are that they should 
find this particular vehicle. He is Saul or rather 
Balaam among the prophets, and the importance of the 
pronouncement lies in the fact that having set out to 
ban the whole edifice of old-world government, he has 
come very near blessing it altogether. For instance, he set 
out impregnated with the ordinary Radical’s superstitions 
about Turkey. Before he had penetrated further than 
Serajevo he was pronouncing upon ‘an age of Turkish 
destruction and extortion’ and ‘the crimson days of 
rurkish ferocity,’ but before he had been many days in 
Constantinople, he was writing: ‘ Like most English- 
men, who have not visited Turkey, I had the idea that 
everything here was rotten, that no such thing as a 
vigorous, intelligent, educated, patriotic, 
‘Turk existed. I have been undeceived.’ 

It is true that his ‘ turns out to be 
mainly a transition from one to another error, from dis- 
belief in the ‘Turk to belief in the Young Turkish party, 


determined 


undeceiving 
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but with this evidence of his open mind—originally 
open even unto vacancy—we acquire confidence in his 
facts, which, with some ‘slight reading between the lines, 
go far to confirm our own views in every respect, 
Of course his ingenuousness was not proof against 
Armenian guile and we have the usual gruesome rela- 
tion of uncorroborated atrocities, down to the torture 
and death of Izzet Bey, who presently proved to 
have been neither tortured nor put to death. But 
we are told quite frankly of the terrorism exercised 
by Armenian their law-abiding 
compatriots and of the unholy alliance in conspiracy of 
disloyal Armenians and disloyal Turks, and there are 
instructive side-lights on the character and ignorance 
of both wings of ‘the conspiracy. One Armenian, who 
is represented as of superior education and attainments, 
was persuaded that England coveted ‘ Armenia’ as a 
high-road to India, but confessed that he had never 
looked at a map—perhaps because he knew he would 
not find ‘ Armenia’ there if he did. The weak part of 
the whole grasp of the Turkish situation lies in the 
ludicrous underestimate of the Sultan’s _ personal 
capacity. Mr. Norman admits that, so far, Turkish 
diplomacy has scored a victory all along the line, 
and also that the Sultan is the sole fountain 
thereof. But he sees a finger writing on the walls of 
Yildiz and announces himself ‘ convinced, in any case, 
the days of Abdul Hamid IT. as Sultan 
He calls him ‘a piteous object, 


conspirators over 


of one thing: 
‘stained 
‘ The 
I trust that in one of 
them his life may come to a natural end, bringing 
forth fruits meet for repentance.” We cannot but think 
that we should have been treated to a very different 
strain if Mr. Norman had pushed his curiosity su far as 
to seek audience of the Padisha, and we are sure that 
he will be the first to admit, on reflection, that it can 
only be a one-sided report which neglects the one 
information in the Turkish 


are counted.’ 
with unspeakable sin, and adds unctuously : 
Bosphorus has many palaces. 


supreme source of all 
capital. 

Indeed, this is made clear in the course of the articles 
on Bulgaria. He came there, he tells us, ‘with the 
ideas about Bulgaria common to most English political 
students who have not visited the country. I thought 
Prince Ferdinand a kind of irresponsible and possibly 
unscrupulous dandy, he goes on, ‘I believed M. 
Stambouloff to have been a heaven-sent statesman . 
I admired the “Peasant State.”” Accordingly his 
first intention was to do as he had done at Con- 
stantinople, and seek out every one except the one 
person who really had something to say. But more 
intelligent counsels prevailed and he learned to know 
Prince Ferdinand as he has been presented in the 
columns of the National Observer. ‘1 took away with 
me from the Palace of Sofia, he writes, ‘the profound 
conviction that Europe as a whole has not yet realised 
how strong a personality and how determined a man it 
has to deal with in Bulgaria” And again: ‘The Prince 
. . . Will still make history, and maybe history that we 
shall afterwards read with indulgence and respect.’ We 
wonder whether Mr. Norman might not have come to 
deliver some such eulogy on the Sultan. ‘I do not 
think that Prince Ferdinand will go, he says; ‘the 
Bulgarian army—a splendid force—is serried behind 
him; in political ruse he has become perforce more 
Orjental than the Orientals ; Western attacks have only 
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made him set his teeth and put his back to the wall. 
Might not very similar arguments be urged for thinking 
that the Sultan will not go? Might we not say that 
the Turkish army—a splendid force—is serried behind 
him ; that he has shown himself a past-master of political 
ruse; and that Western attacks have only made him set 
his teeth and put his back to the wall ? 

In other Bulgarian matters, save one, Mr. Norman 
enunciates views which are familiar to our readers, how- 
ever new to less favoured beings. Despite a sentimental 
interview with Mme. Stambulov, the condemnation of 
the late Premier and his methods is as emphatic as we 
could wish. ‘The extent and limits of Russophil views 
are usefully, if superficially, laid down. It is only when we 
come to general impressions of ‘ the Peasant State * and 
her subjects that we join issue with the special commis- 
sioner. Being in Bulgaria far too short a time to form 
a reasonable estimate by himself, he has formed out of 
irresponsible gossip a legend, which a nearer investi- 
gation would infallibly have dissolved. Much the same 
thing has occurred in Servia, where he has gleaned dis- 
jointed information, which his antecedent unfamiliarity 
with his subject has prevented him from piecing together 
judiciously. He takes far too gloomy a view of Servian 
prospects and fails to appreciate the many sterling 
qualities of King Alexander. In Bosnia, on the other 
hand, he is fairly carried away by his enthusiasm for the 
Austrian administration. With this we have no fault 
to find, unless it be to wonder how Mr. Norman and 
his editor reconcile their professions of Radicalism with 
such admiration of benevolent despotism and the fruits 
thereof in Bosnia, and again in Montenegro. We have 
devoted attention to this series of articles, because we 
have hopes that, if read and interpreted aright, they 
may sow much good seed in ground hitherto sterile 
save of noxious weeds, 


A YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY 


\ JE promised to make some more observations 

upon the Report of the Royal Commission gn 
Secondary Education ; but we were not aware at the 
time that a Blue-book would furnish us with anything 
of quite so entertaining a description as the report of 
one of its Assistant Commissioners on a jaunt round 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, to which we here draw 
attention. It, and the correspondence thereon, has 
entertained the readers of the Yorkshire Post for the 
last fortnight. Mr. Arthur Pillans Laurie took a first 
class in chemistry in the Natural Science Tripos at 
Cambridge in 1884, and has since, we believe, lectured 
at the People’s Palace in the East End of London, 
and now lectures on chemistry at one of the smaller 
London hospitals. ‘The first school he remarks on is 
Leeds Grammar School. ‘I cannot help thinking, he 
says, ‘that the science master is hardly awake to the 
‘apid progress which has been made in late years in the 
devising of sound experimental courses in elementary 
science with a distinct educational aim.’ He describes 
the school as ‘ seeming to do well in mathematics and 
classics.’ But ‘ the boys struck me as being inattentive 
and the masters sleepy, while there was a general want 
of smartness and briskness about the way in which the 
classes were conducted. We certainly think the 
Secretary to the Royal Commission must have been 
rather sleepy when he let this stinging, personal remark 
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go forth in a Blue-book with the imprimatur of the 
Commission. It is a remark which should only have 
appeared in a public report by a Government official, if 
at all, after long and patient inquiry. But this was 
the inquiry, as stated by the headmaster, in the 
columns of the Yorkshire Post. ‘Mr. Laurie, while 
paying his official visit, spent about ten minutes in all 
in two class-rooms where teaching was going on, and 
may possibly have heard, in intervals of our conversation, 
some of the teaching of one form (we have eight in all). 
He was, during the whole of the ten minutes, talking 
with me and with one of the assistant masters whom he 
had known at Cambridge. . . . The lessons he looked 
in upon were classical, and in classics he reported, 
as we have already seen, that the school seemed to be 
doing well. 

It was not only the teaching staff that came under 
Mr. Laurie’s lash. ‘ There is,’ said he, ‘a small work- 
shop outside the building where voluntary classes in 
woodwork are held by a very incompetent instructor ;° 
and speaking of the Church Middle-class School at Leeds 
he says: ‘The workshop is not used to the best 
advantage: the tools are blunt and out of order; the 
woodwork is very bad, the drawings from which 
the boys work very untidy. The instructor is the 
same as the instructor at the Grammar School. I 
have already referred to the manual work at that 
establishment with greater brevity but with equal 
emphasis.” It appears from the headmaster’s state- 
ment that his workshop is 53 feet by 15 feet, which, 
as he justly remarks, cannot be called small, that Mr. 
Laurie never entered it nor asked to do so, nor had 
ever seen the instructor; and that the instructor was 
not nor ever had been the same as the instructor at 
the Middle-class School. ‘ Are things what they seem 
or is visions about ?” we feel inclined to ask, when we 
pass from Leeds to other places. Heath Grammar 
School at Halifax, where Mr. Reith got together a 
school of a hundred boys within a very short time after 
the school had been closed for several years, is praised 
by Mr. Laurie. But the headmaster does not feel 
quite satisfied with the praise, and wishes to point out 
that it was the result of less than half an hour's visit to 
the school. 

At Wakefield Mr. Laurie says: ‘There is a modern 
side, divided into two departments, in the one of which 
Latin, French and German or Greek is taken, in the 
other no German or Greek, but more French. Modern 
side B struck me as rather a place into which the 
inferior boys were thrown together, including County 
Council scholars. ‘The class was larger than is cus- 
tomary, consisting of at least thirty boys—in the worst 
class-room in the building.” The headmaster thereon 
is short, but not very sweet. He says (1) Mr. Laurie 
has failed to understand the organisation of the classical 
and modern sides here; (2) No Greek has ever been 
taught on the modern side; (3) No class of thirty 
boys has existed here during the last twelve years. 
There were no more than twenty in the class which he 
says contained ‘at least thirty boys.’ 

From the great town day schools we pass to a country 
boarding school—Skipton Grammar School. Here are 
Mr. Laurie’s findings: ‘'The class rooms are small and 
dark. . The laboratory 
is a miserable place . 


The dining-room is poor. 
. and the chemical lecture-room 


is also very poor indeed, ‘There is... a rather dilapi- 
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The whole place has a dirty and 
The headmaster seems to regard the 

He has only 
Two-thirds of 
These 


dated gymnasium. 
dilapidated look. 
school with considerable disappointment. 
twenty boarders and sixty day-boys. 
the boys have been at the elementary schools. 
boys seem very far from satisfactory. Though they 
have only passed the fifth or sixth standard, they are 
fourteen years of age. A few years ago the school 
was doing higher work than it is now, and used to send 
a conlidmable number of boys to sony medicine at 
Edinburgh. I should imagine that the organisation is 
not first-rate. Not only did the headmaster seem 
despondent, but the school seemed confused.’ 

The headmaster’s version of the visit on which these 
findings are made is a somewhat remarkable story. ‘ A 
gentleman passing through Skipton on his way south 
called at the school (between trains) and was shown 
into my study, where I saw him. Our interview was 
extremely brief. . . . I begged him to stay. He de- 
clined, saying he should miss his train, and I therefore 
led him out by the back way, and showed him a short 
way to the station. <All he saw of the school must 
have been on his way to the station. . . . It is true 
our class-rooms are small; but it was I who told him 
so. Ialso told him we proposed to build new ones. 
We are doing so. It may be true that masters here 
did magnificent work ten years ago. It is not for me 
to say. But—and Mr. Laurie seems to be unaware of 
this—no change has been made since. The same head 
and second masters are working exactly as they did 
then. The “dining-room”™ was for forty boys; it is 
28 ft. by 24ft. and 16 ft. high, with windows like « 
college. The laboratory is “a miserable place, wine 
the enbeed lecture-room is also very poor. They 
happen to be one and the same room .. . the best 
arrangement where the class is small and the room 
large. We are building because the conditions have 
become reversed.” 

The headmaster then dissects in detail Mr. Laurie's 
method of reaching not only his conclusions, but his 
‘facts. ‘The Charity Commission estimated that Skip- 
ton would supply sixty boys (not eighty as he says). 
We have had that number for years. Yet “ the head 
master wants more, therefore he is dissatisfied”... 
I suggest that a small grammar school with both day 
boys and boarders requires more skill and management 
than a large day or boarding school. He guesses I 
‘annot manage one. I object to alternative subjects 
where the staff is limited as it increases the difficulty 
of organisation. He suspects’ [the word Mr. 
used was ‘ imagine °| ‘ accordingly. 


Laurie 
I state as an axiom 
that class-rooms should never be used for living-rooms, 
as it tends to dirt and untidiness. Naturally he “infers ” 
The headmaster is here answering the summary in the 
Yorkshire Post. Mr. Laurie himself did not ‘infer, 
he stated point-blank that the school, inside which, ac- 
cording to the headmaster, he had not been, was dirty. 
On that point an ‘old boy,’ vice-principal of a Welsh 
college, equally point-blank denies the dirt or un- 
tidiness. A resident in Skipton writes to say that 
he ‘ knows personally three boys in the town sent to the 
school from one elementary school who had passed the 
VII. Standard and are now only thirteen.’ 

One more sample. Hipperholme Grammar School is 
conducted as an organised science school, and is, it 
seems, extremely successful in examinations of the 
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Science and Art Department. ‘This is as a red rag to 
a bull. Mr. Laurie hates the Science and Art Depart- 
ment examination, with a hatred passing the odium 
theologicum. It appears that there is a gentleman 
named Smithels at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, who js 
‘one of the most vigorous exponents of newer and 
better methods of teaching science. The crime of 
Leeds Grammar School was that though Mr. Smithels 
himself ‘is engaged in giving sound courses of practical 
chemistry within a few yards,’ it had not adopted his 
method, but followed the Science and Art Department. 
This also was the crime of Hipperholme. It too did not, 
if we may coin a term, Smithel. Accordingly, Hipper- 
holme which had risen in two years from being ¢ almost 
extinct’ to fifty-four boys, is described in sarcastic terms, 
‘'The headmaster has evidently exercised great skill in 
passing boys through examinations, and devotes con- 
siderable attention to this part of his duties. The 
school walls are covered with very ingenious diagrams 
in coloured chalk for enabling boys to obtain the 
maximum of information in the minimum of space. . 
He impressed one as a perfect specimen of the type of 


man produced by excessive numbers of written examina- 
tions with payments on results. It seemed impossible to 
find that he had any educational ideas or any conception 
beyond passing his boys through as many examinations 
as possible, while he apparently regards an experimental 
course of instruction as a complete waste of time, and is 
quite unaware of the recent developments in this direc- 
tion —i.e., apparently by Mr. Smithels and Mr. Laurie, 
To this ferocious outburst the headmaster, who has since, 
happily for him, got a much bette: post in the South, 
replies with great dignity. 
in fact, and then says: ‘The headmaster’s experience 
of South Kensington examinations has been very 


He corrects five mistakes 


limited. His experience was gained in first-class 
London schools which do not prepare for South Ken- 
sington.” ‘The statement as to experimental instruction 
is ‘contradicted by the development in two years, under 
great monetary difficulties, of the chemical laboratory 
and the workshop. An application for a physics 
laboratory was made last year and plans submitted, 
Laurie the 
educational value of Latin and pointed out the want of 


organisation in practical physics. 


The headmaster supported against Mr. 


This may explain 
much. 

We have no space for more. But en passant we may 
remark that Mr. Laurie has described a Wesleyan 
‘a private school with 
that a Yorkshire corre- 


college for young ministers as 
forty-one boys. No wonder 
Laurie is author of a work on 
Would any West Riding publisher like 


to issue a companion volume on ‘ figments * ? 


spondent says Mr. 
6 wns -" 
pigments. 


Now it may be all very well to send round an 
Assistant Commissioner who has strong views on a 
particular branch of education. But the expression of 
his views should be tempered with a little discretion 
in the vse of strong language against those who do 
not hold, If the 
tempering was not done by the Assistant Commis- 
sioner it should have been done by the Secretary. 
The Commission ought not to have let a report like 
this, which might irretrievably ruin the professional 


or put in practice, the same views. 


reputation of individuais, go out to the world at. all, 
certainly not on the ‘half-hours with headmasters ’ 
which is its only basis, with haste betrayed in every 
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line of its hurried, inconsistent, and often ungrammatical 
sentences. ‘The Commission has, in Yorkshire, half 
damned its own extremely sound recommendations by 
founding its report on the prejudiced imaginings of this 
young man in a hurry, and, in justice to the head- 
masters thus maligned, we must say that the affair is 
scandalous. 


RACING 
“yee IME the last few meetings of the season, that 
b 


is to say those which follow the close of racing at 
Newmarket, are of great interest; perhaps some two-year- 
old wins a hollow victory, over deep ground and under 
a heavy weight, or fine form is shown for the Liverpoo] 
Autumn Cup or the Manchester November Handicap. 
‘There was little, if any, of this kind of racing during 
the past November. It is true that Laodamia ran very 
well for the Derby Cup; but so she ought to have done, 
at the weights, and, for reasons which it is needless to 
describe in detail, her victory was not exactly the most 
popular of the season. ‘The constant tender anxiety of 
those who had the management of her to prevent the 
poor creature from being burdened with more weight than 
could possibly be avoided, if it has merited a medal from 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
has been little appreciated by racing men. The best two- 
year-old form shown in November was Galeazzo’s victory, 
under the top-weight, over a couple of dozen opponents, 
in the Chesterfield Nursery Handicap at Derby, although 
after a desperate finish, and with three rivals, if lightly 
weighted, of no celebrity, within a length of him ; 
nevertheless it was a good performance and tended to 
the glorification of his stable companion, St. Frusquin, 
the first favourite for the Derby, who is said to be 
greatly his superior at home. The three-year-old, 
Portmarnock, in running second for the Liverpool Cup 
toa colt of his own age, to whom he was giving Q0Ib., 
proved himself to be very smart; Count Schembens’s 
second for the Manchester November Handicap, follow- 
ing his thirds for the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, 
and his second for the Duke of York Stakes, was as 
creditable as it was unlucky; and Laodamia’s second 
under Qst. 41b. for the Lancashire Handicap, was 
almost as good as her victory for the Derby Cup. For 
the Cambridgeshire, she had been handicapped 15lb. 
below Gangway; she now gave him 4lb. and_ finished 
many lengths in front of him. 
merit in the four-year-old Ivor’s winning the Man- 
chester November Handicap under so light a weight 
as Ost. Tlb.; nothing, however, could be better than 
his breeding, as he is by Isonomy, out of a Hermit 
mare, grandam by Young Melbourne, great-grandam 
by Voltigeur. 

The Prince of Wales’s pluck and perseverance have 
been at last rewarded by a place among the ten greatest 
winners of the year in stakes. As he has Persimmon and 
other good young ones ready for next season’s campaign, 
his name will probably stand much higher in the 
winning list twelve months hence. With over £20,000, 
Mr. L. de Rothschild is the greatest winner of this year. 
Lord Rosebery, although he won both the Der by and 
the St. Leger, only stands third, Mr. H. Me ‘almont 
and Sir J. Blundell Maple preceding him. ‘The Duke 
of Portland, who eight years ago won £73,858, the 
largest sum in stakes ever won by a single owner in a 
single season, now stands as low as thirtieth on the list, 


There was no great 
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with £3743; but the earnings of St. Simon and his 
other sires must have been, and still more promise to 
be, of greater profit than those of any stud of horses in 
training, after due allowance has been made for the 
enormous expenses incidental to racing. While St. 
Simon heads the list of winning sires, the gains of his 
stock are lower than they were in either of the three 
preceding years ; and, great as they have been, they 
have never equalled those of Stockwell’s in a season 
long antecedent to stakes of £10,000 and sums ap- 
proaching it. Barcaldine’s position, as second among 
the winning sires, if it makes his own death the more 
to be regretted, ought to ensure Melbourne’s being well 
represented in the male line. Isonomy, who headed 
the list last year, has now to take third place ; but his 
sons, Isinglass and Ravensbury, are retiring to the stud, 
where they should make his family more famous than 
ever. Among the young stallions, Despair, Morion, 
and St. Serf have had 
Donovan, again, of whom much has been expected 
at the stud, has now large earnings to his name, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Matchmaker. That 
Derby winners do not invariably turn out the most 
valuable sires may be inferred from the statement that 
the total winnings of the stock of Sir Bevys have 
only amounted to £215 this season, and those of the 
stock of Harvester, who ran a dead-heat for it, to £100. 
Mornington Cannon has won more races than any other 
jockey this year, although he did not ride in so many 
as either 'T. Loates or I’. Allsopp. In respect to the 
percentage of victories in proportion to mounts, J, 
Watts has been fractionally the most successful jockey, 
but he only rode in 228 races, whereas M. Cannon rode 
in 711. 
shaw, a son of the famous James Grimshaw, and Charles 
Ward have shown exceptional promise. 

‘The past has not been a year particularly remarkable 
for three-year-olds, even if we admit that either Marco 
or Whittier may be a first-class colt; but it is a mis- 
take, and not an uncommon one, to judge of the horses 
of a season too exclusively by the merits, or demerits, 
It is seldom that a better five- 


geod seasons and promise well. 


Among the younger jockeys, Herbert Grim- 


of its three-year-olds. 
year-old than Isinglass wins a race ; 
or Victor Wild to be despised. Ladas and Florizel I. 
are very good four-year-olds, and there is a general 


nor are Ravensbury 


impression that some of the two-year-olds which have 
run during the past season are horses of exceptional 
excellence. For all that, it must be confessed that the 
racing of the present year has been, as a whole, some- 
what tame, uneventful, and unsatisfactory. 

English owners of racehorses have not been very 
successful in France this year; on the other hand, a 
Frenchman won our most valuable stake. ‘The foreign 
stables, however, failed in their endeavours to win either 
of our great autumn handicaps. It need not be a 
matter of regret that, if there has been a great deal of 
betting in the aggregate, there has not been so much 
heavy ‘plunging’ among the better-class patrons of 
the Turf as in many former years. In taking leave of 
the subject of racing, we may observe that the Derby 
of next year promises to be of more than average 
interest, and that in the immediate future, next week 
in fact, we shall have Messrs. Tattersall’s annual sale of 
thoroughbred stock at Newmarket to recall pleasant 
memories of races past and to provide opportunities of 
winning (or losing) races to come. 
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THE SILENCE OF ASQUITH 
‘It was observed that Mr. Asquith did not join in the hymn.’ 


PFNHE pious throng was gathered there 
For party politics and prayer ; 

Then music overflowed the brim— 

But Herbert did not join the hymn. 


‘Then voices failed and cheeks grew white, 
The anthem faltered in its flight, 

And zeal and hope grew cold and dim, 
For Herbert never tried the hymn! 


Say, was he w rapt in cares of state, 
Or was it but a freak of fate, 

As aimless as a Dodo’s whim, 

That put our Herbert off his hymn ? 


Was it the lawyer's bashfulness, 

That doubted of a full success ? 

Or grip of influenza grim 

That made our Herbert pass the hymn ? 


What anguish must your phantoms feel, 
QO founders of our Commonweal, 

O Eliot, Hampden, Vane and Pym, 

To hear that Herbert shirked the hymn ! 


Can we not tell what joy and thanks 
Must fill the wicked ‘Tory ranks, 

What laughter shakes the taunting Tim, 
‘To know that Herbert cut the hymn ! 


Descend to aid, Immortal Nine, 

For lo! the faithful fret and pine, 

From Wesleyan to painful Plym., 

‘To hear how Herbert ‘ fluffed ’ the hymn. 


‘Teach him the tuneful lore you know, 

That on some evening we may go, 

In ecstasy austerely prim, 

To hear our Herbert sing his hymn ! R. 


NOTES 


Iv is a great matter in a world of disappointment and 
interference to be easily pleased, and sure no people can 
be more easily pleased than the General Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation who, ‘with a frankness that 
I’m sure must charm ye,’ have described, or caused to be 
described, their recent meeting as unprecedentedly suc- 
cessful. The hilarity of discussing without arriving at 
any reasonable result the causes of a great defeat is not 
at first sight very discernible ; but it would not be difficult 
to find instance after instance of success without hilarity, 
and no doubt the kind of suecess inferred was the success 
of getting together a certain number of delegates to make 
moan over the state of things and wonder how such a pass 
could have been arrived at. One would hardly have 
thought it a case illustrating the proverb of ‘the more 
the merrier:’ but then different people have different 
Opinions. 





THe news that ‘order is maintained in Constantinople ’ 
is more instructive by suggestion than by information. 
Without taking an alarmist or cynical view, one may not 
unfairly compare it to news that a house of great interest 
to a great many people, with a great many conflicting 
objects, has not yet actually begun to tumble down. 
Prophecy as to the process of tumbling, or as to the possi- 
bility ofall tumbling being avoided, is best left alone. What 
cau be said with certainty is that Lord Salisbury’s mastery 
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of foreign affairs of the most delicate and complicated 
kind is as sure a thing as one can rely upon, and that in 
holding his hand so long as such holding implies neither 
weakness nor doubt —and there is no reason to apprehend 
either —he is doing the wisest possible thing. 
A PRESENT FROM NEWCASTLE. 

Wuuite far Montrose, to soothe his late defeat, 

Writes ‘ Honoured Sir, pray deign to take a seat,’ 

His old constituents—working men they were 

Chime in with ‘ Good old Morley, take a chair.’ 


Tuar Lord James of Hereford has accepted the chair- 
manship of the conference between the shipbuilders of 
the West of Scotland and the Logan on the one hand and 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers on the other is 
matter for congratulation. He is a strong man, who has 
experience of these trade disputes ; and though the build- 
ing of a boat be not quite the same thing as the building 
of a boot, it may be taken that much the same qualities 
are called for in the man who is to deal with masters and 
men judiciously, whatever the trade be in which a quarrel 
is raging. Moreover, Lord James is emphatically a cour- 
teous man; and firmness, combined with grace of manner, 
are precisely the attributes he will need. 





Wuerurer the conference, a result mainly due to the 
devoted and unceasing efforts of the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, will end the present dispute is more than man 
may foretell with certainty. Our private opinion, how- 
ever, is that it will do nothing of the kind. What the 
masters are prepared to concede is practically well known. 
They will give what they offered at Carlyle and they will 
certainly not ‘give away’ Mr. Knight and the boiler- 
makers by granting to the engineers more than they have 
yielded to Mr. Knight. Moreover they refuse, and that 
very properly, to look at the suggestion of a minimum 
wage. Now the Amalgamated Society of Engineers is, 
or pretends to be, very keen on this point and, from some 
of the resolutions passed recently at meetings in Glasgow 
and Belfast, it would seem that the men are in a mood to 
pitch their demands high. Further the conference does 
not begin till Tuesday, 10th December ; and then it will 
really not be worth while to settle, for the interval between 
10th December and the wild and irresistible temptations of 
the ‘New Yeere’ is not worth considering. 





One of the best and most scientific accounts of this con- 
flict which has been published is that by Mr. Ransom, of 
which an abstract has appeared in the Times. We have 
little to add to it save that the fables about trade being 
driven away from the Clvde and about the ruinous loss to 
shipbuilders on the Clyde are mainly nonsense. Very 
little trade has been lost because the Clyde is, for reasons 
of physical geography, the best place in Europe, bar one, 
for the building of ships. For example, the Italian ofticer, 
an Englishman of course, who was sent to Glasgow to 
order ships and left in disgust to find his builders else- 
where, came back after a week of aimless wandering ; he 
is probably decorating the Central Station Hotel still. ‘ihe 
one place that can catch the Clyde is Cardiff, nearer to 
Bilbao, and possessed of far better coal. But Cardiff, oddly 
enough, has not moved. Meanwhile the masters are 
losing little or no money because, being wise men, they 
had foreseen the trouble of to-day and had pushed their 
engineering work well forward. The men, per contra, have 
lost a pretty solid sum and their Union is doomed. It 
will probably die fighting. 





THERE was a special matince at the Royalty Theatre on 
Wednesday, 4th December, in aid of the Royal Society for 
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the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whereat, besides 
The Chili Widow, which went more brilliantly than ever, 
Mr. Arthur Bouchier produced a short piece by himself 
and ‘Mountjoy, entitled Mr. versus Mrs. It is justly 
described as ‘an incident,’ but it is an incident full of go, 
with a bright dialogue, admirably sustained by Mr. Arthur 
Bouchier and Miss Violet Vanbrugh. The hysterical and 
foolish young woman who is anxious to get a divorce from 
her husband with no grounds to go upon, and with nothing 
tangible to bring against him, but that he will not let her 
squander his money and that he calls her such terribly 
insulting names as penny wise and pound foolish, is made 
delightfully impetuous, imperious, and inconsistent, by 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh, while on the other hand, Mr. 
Arthur Bouchier portrays the bewildered, but patient 
solicitor, who wishes to prove his friendship for his client’s 
husband by bringing matters to a happy ending, with quiet 
force in acting, and excellent facial expression. The clever 
dialogue and acting, and the touch of pathos which ends 
the little play are worthy of all praise, and we must con- 
gratulate Mr. Bouchier and ‘ Mountjoy’ on the success of 


their joint efforts. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘ Mncouraged, per- 
haps, by the slight enthusiasm aroused by the recent 
debate on the Revision of the Constitution the Senate 
appears disposed to show fight. The “Council of the 
Communes of France,” to use Gambetta’s phrase, is accord- 
ing an exceedingly cold reception to the Death Duties 
Bill, which introduces, as is known, the principle dear to 
the Socialists, of progressive taxation. It would be rash, 
however, to anticipate that the rout of the Moderates will 
be stemmed by the Conscript Fathers. History compels 
the admission that the Senatorial bark is apt to be worse 
than its bite. The Opportunists themselves have often 
browbeaten the Upper Assembly into submission, and M. 
Bourgeois will not be slow to step in where Jules Ferry 
was not afraid to tread. In the meantime the Radical 
press is furious. Nothing is more comic than the par 
oxysms of rage of the newly-fledged Ministerialists at the 
mere idea that politicians should be found depraved 
enough to balk a Cabinet. Opposition has become the 
unpardonable sin in the eyes of the quondam adversaries 
of M. Ribot and his predecessors. 








‘Never within the memory of man has the voting of the 
Budget proceeded at such a breakneck pace—ca passe 
comme une lettre 4 la poste. Amendments are few and 
far between, the faddists are nobbled tor the excellent 
reason that ninety-nine per cent. of them are Radicals, and 
therefore gouvernementaux, and the poor, dear Centriers hide 
their diminished heads until what time they were told by 
their taskmaster to make him a present of their votes. 
M. Bourgeois has the ineffable luck of being supported by 
that turbulent section of the house whose speciality is the 
overturning of Cabinets, and of being combated—oh! si 
peu!—by meek men who are bad hands at defending 
their own Ministers, and are quite incapable of carrying 
the war into the enemies’ country. The bogey of the 
Radicals has always been a dictator. It may prove that 
they have hatched a sort of parliamentary dictator in the 
person of the President of the Council. 


‘Ir any doubt could be felt as to the gravity of the 
present situation from the point of view of the moderate 
Republicans it would only be necessary to read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest a speech that has just been delivered 
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at Lille by M. Jules Guesde. I may, perhaps, be allowed 
a quotation, as the words of the Socialist leader, in spite of 
their great importance, have, I fancy, escaped the attention 
of your papers. “ Les Deputés socialistes,” explains M. 
Guesde, “appuient le gouvernement, parce que celui-ci les 
aide et que la circonstance est favorable a la cause 
socialiste. Nous allons pouvoir doubler et tripler notre 
propagande. Depuis deux ans, c’est un véritable pugilat 
que nous avons engagé avec les gouvernants que nous 
cernaient de tous c6tés. Nous en étions réduits a faire de 
l’agitation ; mais nous respirons maintenant. Nous déposons 
les armes et nous reprenors enfin la charrue poor cultiver 
et ensemoncer le champ socialiste.”” This jubilation is 
natural and justifiable. It has always been plain, one 
would think even to the wall-eyed, that the Radicals are 
looking pour le roi de Prusse, that is for the Socialists. In 
the face of this obvious danger it is a sorry spectacle to see 
the Moderates whining while they are being thrashed, 
instead of snatching the rod from M. Bourgeois’s hand and 
breaking it about his back. 





‘Mapacascarn is now happy in the possession of a 
Resident General. For all that is known to the contrary 
M. Laroche may be the greatest colonial Governor of the 
age, but up to the present he has been content to hide his 
genius under a basket. ‘Those who are constrained to find 
something to say in favour of M. Laroche point out that 
before he was a prefect he was a sailor. ‘This is evidently 
a recommendation, as he may be supposed to know more 
of “ furrin’ parts ’’ than can be learnt by a glance at the atlas. 
On the other hand there is a dark rumour afloat to the 
effect that he is a Protestant, which, of course, should 
handicap him in administering a country in which it is 
precisely Protestant missionaries that are the root of all 
evil. On the whole there is little to be said of M. 
Laroche except that he will have to be judged by his 
works. From the top to the bottom of the administrative 
ladder this is for the moment the fashionable mode of 
claiming indulgence. Does not M. Bourgeois himself 
demand “ qu’on le voie a l’@uvre ” ? 





‘Tue last word is a long way from having been said in 
the matter of the Carmaux glass-works. The fat would 
now appear to be definitely in the fire. The Parliamentary 
section of the Socialist party—the Guesdistes for short- 
ness and convenience sake—has always been at daggers 
drawn with the Allemanists—another powerful section : 
there are nothing but antagonistic sections in this 
Kilkenny brotherhood. In this particular matter of the 
alass works the Allemanists seemed victorious all along the 
line, but they have reckoned without M. Rochefort. The 
editor of the Jntransigeant has in his keeping the famous 
100,000 franes that constitutes almost all the capital really 
disposable for the foundation of the proposed Socialist 
factory. It was hoped that he would meekly pass over 
the sum to the Allemanist wire-pullers, who are compre- 
hensively anxious to have the handling of this respectable 
magot. ‘He has now refused to do anything of the kind 
asserting that the money was meant for the benefit of the 
strikers in particular and not of the proletariat in general. 
That it will ever serve to benefit anybody is becoming 
more and more doubtful. In the meantime, if you want 
any bottles you can address your orders to the Comité 
d’Action of the Verrerie Ouvri¢re. The bottles will be 
manufactured (?) not at Carmaux but at Rive-de-Gier, 
but perhaps that won’t matter. Décidément laffaire se 
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IN THE CITY 

pom CLEVELAND, in his message to Con- 

gress, as was expected, devoted considerable space 
to the currency problem. He pointed out that whereas in 
the eleven years prior to July 1890 only $28,000,000 in 
gold were withdrawn from the Treasury, from July 14, 
1890 (the date of the passing of the Sherman Act), to 
December 1, 1895, no less than $375,000,000 had been 
withdrawn. Moreover, about one-half of the notes given 
in payment for the compulsory purchases of silver under the 
Sherman Act have been paid in gold, a fact which is a suffi- 
cient condemnation of the principle embodied in the Act. In 
short, any, American who is not blinded by ignorance or 
self-interest, must clearly see that the financial troubles 
of the United States commenced as soon as the ill-advised 
Sherman Act became law, for the distrust which it 
produced among all thinking people immediately caused 
an increased demand for gold in place of notes and other 
securities. Not only did internal hoarding begin but 
European capital was largely withdrawn from American 
enterprises. The repeal of the Sherman Act relieved 
the acutest stage of the crisis, but the situation had 
become so bad that in spite of fresh borrowing the drain 
of gold from the Treasury has steadily continued. The 
position has also been aggravated by the impossibility 
under the present laws of retiring the Greenbacks or 
Treasury note issues, for although nine-tenths of the 
United States notes have been paid in gold, the Govern- 
ment still owes them all as they are vbliged to be re-issued 
as fast as they are redeemed. In President Cleveland's 
opinion the only practical remedy is to be found in the retire 
ment and cancellation of these notes, and this he thinks 
might be done by the substitution for them of long-term 
bonds bearing a low rate of interest, which if necessary 
might be issued abroad in order to obtain gold. Un- 
doubtedly the redemption of the Greenbanks and silver 
certificates is a necessary step towards the restoration of 
economic stability, but just as the bond issues of the last 
two years have increased the obligations of the United 
States which are payable abroad in gold, so the substitution 
of interest-bearing bonds for non-interest-bearing notes 
would further increase the country’s indebtedness. With 
the retirement of the Government notes the strain on the 
Treasury would no doubt be relieved, but the burden 
would merely be shifted on to the banks, which would find 
in turn that their notes did not give satisfaction. And 
this brings us to the real trouble from which America is 
suffering. It has immense obligations abroad in the shape 
of annual interest payments, which must be paid in gold in 
addition to the payments forimports. Unless the merchan- 
dise exports are sufficient not only tocoverthe imports but the 
interest obligationsas well, the balance canonly be put straight 
by the remittance of gold. The low price of produce 
has assisted in making it more difficult for the United 
States to keep a balance in its favour, while the distrust 
to which we have alluded, further intensified matters by 
causing foreign capital to be withdrawn. In European 
centres we have a method of attracting gold by raising 
the discount rate to a point which induces people to send 
money to take advantage of it. In the United States, 
the Government, which is its own banker, has no remedy 
of this kind. The only solution therefore that we can 
see for the gold exports lies in a reduction of American 
expenditure abroad, until such time as increased exports 
or higher prices for wheat, cotton and other American 
staples turn the balance decisively in favour of the United 
States. The outlook is not a pleasant one, we admit, for 
if America buys less from us we shall suffer in proportion ; 
but it must be plain to every one that the methods so far 
employed of obtaining gold by increasing the country’s 
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indebtedness and annual charges must come to a stop 
sooner or later, since though they may provide temporary 
relief they only postpone the day of reckoning, which will 
be all the more severe when it does come. 


A most improper attempt, in our opinion, is being made by 
the Union Pacific Reorganisation Committee to bulldoze 
the first mortgage bondholders into accepting its scheme. 
As to the folly of attempting to reconstruct the company 
until it is known on what terms the Government will 
settle the debt due from the Union Pacific we need say 
nuthing, our concern is merely that English holders of a 
perfectly safe security, as Union Pacific and Kansas 
Pacific first mortgage bonds undoubtedly are, should 
not be inveigled or terrorised into surrendering a gilt- 
edged investment for one of a very dubious character. 
The position is that there are about $37,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, secured on the 1824 miles of which the 
system is now composed, which rank before all other 
charges, including the lien of the Government. What- 
ever may happen to the company, even if the Govern- 
ment were to foreclose in order to obtain payment of 
its advances, the holders of these bonds would have to 
be paid their principal in full, together with any 
arrears of interest, before any one could take possession 
of the property. They are, as we have said, absolutely 
secure from all interference, and as their bonds represent 
a mortgage of only $20,000 per mile, there is no doubt 
that even at a forced sale the property would fetch more 
than enough to cover them. For reasons into which it is 
unnecessary to enter the reorganisation committee is very 
anxious to carry out its scheme, which involves the 
creation of a 4 percent. first mortgage for $100,000,000 in 
place of the existing $37,000,000! Now we can see no 
inducement whatever for the present first mortgage bond- 
holders to allow their security to be watered by the 
additon of $63,000,000, as is desired. Why they should 
give up the absolutely safe position which they now hold 
for one of at least doubtful security we utterly fail to 
understand. It seems indeed as if the bondholders also 
held this view, since the committee has recently issued 
a circular threatening them that if they do not agree to 
the re-organisation before 31st December they will forfeit 
important advantages, if under a settlement with the 
Government foreclosure becomes necessary. We do not 
know of what the advantages would consist, but we do 
know that no efforts of the committee will bé able to take 
away the security which the first mortgage possesses with- 
out first paying off the holders in full. And we once more 
recommend the bondholders not to be frightened by the 
idle threats of a syndicate which stands to make a com- 
mission of 36,000,000. 

Business in the stock markets has been on a very small 
scale this week but Foreign stocks and South African 
mines have improved, more particularly Consolidated Gold- 
fields of South Africa, South African Gold Trust, Rand- 
fontein, East Rand and Chartered. 

The prospectus of the London Distillery and Yeast 
Company Limited states that its share capital is to be 
£120,000, in £1 shares, of which 80,000 will be issued 
now. ‘There is also £60,000 in Five per Cent. First Mort- 
gage Debentures of £50 each, redeemable at 105 per cent. 
Both shares and debentures are offered at par. The com- 
pany is to buy and carry on the Abbey Mills Distillery at 
West Ham, together with a secret process for making 
yeast. The purchase price is fixed at £122,000, of which 
£40,000 is to be satisfied by fully paid shares, and there is 
thus £58,000 left for working capital. Mr. Thomas C, Cox, 
the brewery valuer, values the property at £97,000, and 
states that in his opinion the original cost cannot have 
been much less than £150,000. 
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CARLYLE 

T was inevitable that the occurrence, which was in the 
| ‘course of nature though to some writers it has not so 
seemed, of a ‘ Carlyle Centenary ’ should produce in many 
quarters that kind of babble which Carlyle himself disliked 
especially. It was a very real dislike, not the sort of 
consciously affected dislike which he displayed both in 
writing and conversation for people and things that he might 
more graciously have affected to like. He had as a kind 
of standard the affectation of unaffectedness; and both 
publicly and privately he made too much use of it as an 
oriflamme, but he certainly did honestly dislike the mere 
gush and pribble-prabble that the ‘centenary ’ has called 
forth. Whether his vanity—for like many men of mark 
he had a touch of that sometimes useful quality—would 
lead to his approval of the ‘ Carlyle House ’ business is one 
question. But, speaking not without knowledge of 
the author as he lived and spoke, we feel very sure 
that his reflection would not have approved it. He 
would in his sincerest moments have denounced it in his 
powerful Babel tongue as needless. The name remains, 
and the fame. What is the use of making a third-rate 
museum out of the house? Instances are not wanting 
of such things having been done before and having met 
with considerable public applause, but that is not the 
question. The house in which a distinguished writer lived 
and worked is not well marked by being turned into a 
sort of miniature Tussaud exhibition. It would be better 
surely to keep to the honest and excellent method of 
affixing a dial in memoriam on the wall of the house. 

This naturally, from the very circumstances of a very inter- 
esting ceremony, could not be the semi-official opinion of 
Mr. John Morley, nor, as it is not Mr. Morley’s way to speak 
one thing and think another, is it likely to have been his 
private opinion. Unlike the distinguished personage who 
‘disagreed in toto’ with a previous speaker (adding con- 
siderately that he had not heard the previous speaker's 
remarks) Mr. Morley agreed im toto about the house, the 
deed concerning which he handed over with graceful and 

These things are 
And Mr. Morley pre- 


appropriate words to Dr. Garnett. 
matters of opinion not of criticism. 

served throughout his excellent speech the graciousness of 
avoiding criticism on Carlyle. In fact, he took, and with 
ample warrant as well as with happy instinct, the line of 
pointing out what was beneath, not what was on, the sur- 
What he had to say about 


those domestic difficulties, over which so many storms of 


face of Carlyle’s eccentricities. 


opposing benevolence and malevolence were raised, was well 
conceived, well put, and accurate. It was just as well to 
avoid criticism of Carlyle’s biographer as well as criticism 
of Carlyle himself in any fault-finding sense, and if Mr. 
Morley agrees, as being a man of taste he _ probably 
does, with those who think that a want of taste was 
displayed in this regard, why he further showed himself a 
man of taste in keeping clear of any reference further than 
those he gave to such a matter in presiding over what he 
described as a ‘ work of praise.’ 
course no stint on the partof the speaker, who certainly 
cannot have suffered from want of material. With certain 


Of praise there was of 


things that he said it is quite possible to disagree in 
detail while sharing the general view expressed, part 
of which was that Carlyle’s fame would not 
rest on the ‘pamphlets.’ Mr. Morley took objection, 
well-founded, if it comes late in the day, to the title, 
‘Sage of Chelsea,’ as constantly applied to Carlyle. We 
have said that the objection is well-founded, and so 


chiefly 


in a way it is, on account of that tempestuousness in 
Carlyle which the speaker contrasted not very cleverly 
with the brilliant sanity and serenity of Goethe and 
Emerson. For as to Goethe’s possession of these parti- 
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cular qualities, at any rate in his youth and his prime, 
there is a good deal to be said from a good many points of 
view, and as to Emerson, there are those who can admit 
his serenity without necessarily regarding him as ‘ bril- 
liantly sane,’ which is Mr. Morley’s synonym for ‘a sage.’ 
And however that may be, it would have been better if Mr. 
Morley while he was about it had looked yet further than he 
did beneath Carlyle’s strong and rugged outward haviour 
and expression. For in fact, as a leading article in the 
Times excellently puts it, there was every bit as much of 
‘brilliant sanity’ under that strange cloak as there was 
under the equally strange cloak of manner which was 
worn by Emerson, and was described in a distich still 
remembered and, we trust, not easily to be forgotten. 
Here certainly we side with the Z'%imes and not with Mr. 
Morley, and we are also entirely at one with the Times in 
regarding Mr. Morley’s speech as an additional and com- 
plimentary reason for his remaining in the spheres of litera- 
ture—an opinion which indeed 
hesitation last week. 


we expressed without 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist on however 
many points, there will not be much disagreement as to 
the propriety of respect and feeling which has called forth 
so many and such various comments. And if one goes in 
for analysing the reasons for such a consensus of interest 
in a man who inspired likes and dislikes in the most 
violent way even before any disturbance was raised by 
publications after his death, why the reason is not far to 
seek. 
and determination of his character. 


It lies, as it lay, in the unusual concentration 
You might think 
him an agreeable man; you might think him a dis- 
agreeable man; but you could not doubt for a moment 
that he was a man—one who knew his own mind and knew 
a great deal about other peoples’ minds. You might think 
him a convincing writer or you might think him a writer 
touched with that very fault he denounced of the ‘ wind- 
bag,’ but you could not take him for anything but for a 
writer who had something of import to write and who was 
doggedly and desperately bent upon writing it. It was 
obvious, no doubt, that he did not care a rap for other 
peoples’ opinion concerning the fashion of the writing ; 
and it may even be that the ruggedness of the style had 
something to do with that vanity in unique performance 
which, as we have said, is not seldom a part of a big 
man’s character. There is a certain probability as to 
deliberateness to be deduced without reference to anything 
that Carlyle ever said or anybody else ever said of 
him—from the fact that his early translations from the 
German romancers, Hoffmann, Tieck and others, are 
absolute models of clearness in style. And any one who 
takes the trouble to compare the originals with the 
highly accurate translations will see at a glance that 
the clearness belonged to the translator more than to the 
translated. We take this merely as an illustration, since 
for one reader who knows the ‘German Romance’ in its 
four volumes of delightful type and delightful reading, 
there are a hundred who know, or imagine that they 
know, the author’s original work. And yet the illustration 
is valuable if only because it shows how bent Carlyle was 
on aiming at and getting his own way. He was bent on 
making the best version possible of those brilliant German 
stories. He did it. He was bent afterwards on producing 
work of his own, in a style of his own, which should make 
him famous. He did it. He was bent upon acquiring 
friends whom he valued for their intrinsic worth alone, and 
he did that too. 
wilfulness and moods he accomplished enough in the way 
of deed to make one most fully understand and sympathise 
with all the attention aroused, if not with the superfluous 
flummery of the ‘ Carlyle House.’ 


In short, for a man of thought and 
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OH BUDDHA, HEAR US! 


T is probable that the great majority of that callous 
English nation which rules the Indian Empire at a 
distance has never heard of the Maha-Bodhi Society. If 
so, the sooner it does so the better, for on the Maha- 
Bodhi Society in the main depends, according to Sir 
Edwin Arnold, the influence of Great Britain among 
four hundred millions of Buddhist peoples in Asia. The 
object of the Society is to make known to all nations the 
sublime teachings of Sakya-Muni (we had thought this 
had been done already by The Light of Asia, which has of 
course the largest circulation of any epic in the world) and 
to ‘rescue, restore, and re-establish’ the holy place 
Buddha-Gaya. It was the intention of the Maha-Bodhi 
Society to establish a monastery and training-college for 
youthful Buddhists on this spot with a view apparently to 
carrying on Buddhist propaganda. The restoration of the 
temple, the building of the monastery, and the founding 
of the International Buddhist College was to cost a couple 
of lakhs of rupees, and then the great work would begin. 
The Society numbered the most distinguished names 
among its members. There was Sir Edwin Arnold and 
the Grand Lama of Tibet—two Kings of Brentford on one 
throne—there was Professor Rhys Davids and the (Budd- 
hist) Archbishop of Tokio, and of course Colonel Olcott. 
But most unfortunately things did not go altogether 
smoothly with the Maha-Bodhi Society in its efforts to 
secure possession of Bodh-Gaya. <A pious Hindoo stood 
in the way in the person of the Brahman Mohanth, who 
claims and exercises the right of regulating the worship 
of the shrine, and the Maha-Bodhi Society, in spite of the 
efforts of its own journal and of the Daily Telegraph, failed 
to eject him. They began by trying persuasion and money, 
but the Mohanth declined to sell) Then they questioned 
the right of that official to control the temple at all, and 
appealed to the civil Government. But a brutal Bureau- 
cracy declined to interfere. Finally they set in motion 
the cumbrous processes of the law, and after fighting the 
case in a succession of courts were forced to retire beaten. 
The Mohanth remains in possession, and the four hundred 
millions of people whom Sir Edwin Arnold hoped to 
benefit by ousting that obstinate Brahman from his rights 
remain unsatisfied. 

But Sir Edwin must pardon us if we seem to insist rather 
on the humour of the situation than on its serious aspect 
—if it has one. Here in this practical, sane nineteenth 
century we have the grave editor of a London newspaper 
and a not undeserving poet deliberately setting himself to 
head a sort of Buddhist crusade against the powers that 
be in India. The orthodox Buddhists in India proper 
represent a somewhat microscopic minority of our native 
subjects there. The power of the Brahman, on the other 
hand, is well-nigh impossible to over-estimate. The 
British Government in India is constantly striving to 
maintain its attitude of dignified impartiality in the midst 
of religious dissensions. Witness, for example, the 
annually recurring anxiety of the Bakr-ld. And here is 
Sir Edwin Arnold and an inconsiderable society of 
theoretic Buddhists endeavouring to oust the Brahman 
in favour of the Buddhist. No wonder Sir Charles 
Elliot returned a decided non possumus to the appeals of 
the Maha-Bodhi Society. For be it remembered the 
Buddhists had never complained of the presence of a 
Hindu Mohanth in charge of their holy place. The scandal 
of a Brahman controlling a Buddhist shrine does not seem 
to have struck them as forcibly as it struck Sir Edwin 
Arnold. They had grown used to a succession of Brahman 
Mohanths, to whom they paid fees when they came to 
worship. The scandal, in fact, seems to have gone on for 
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at least a couple of hundred years, and naturally the 
Buddhist worshippers had ceased to feel deeply on it 
even if they had ever done so, which is by no means 
proved. Therefore the interference of European Bud- 
dhists in the matter was more than ordinarily absurd. 
It is as if a score of Christian converts in prominent 
positions in India (if such there be) were exasperated at 
the Holy Sepulchre being in the hands of the Infidel, 
and were to form themselves into a society for purchasing 
Jerusalem and putting an end to such a public scandal, 
It is surely conceivable that European Christians would 
resent the zealous interference of these neophytes. But 
the acquisition, by purchase or otherwise, of the Temple of 
Bodh-Gaya is by no means the whole object”of the Maha- 
Bodhi Society. It proposes to start a Buddhist mission to 
India! Poor India torn by a dozen creeds and overrun by 
a hundred Christian missions, is now to face a Buddhist 
mission from Japan! Sir Edwin Arnold is under the im- 
pression that ‘this new Asiatic crusade, triumphant with- 
out tears or tyranny or blood,’ will immensely strengthen 
the hands of British government in India, and that the 
rehabilitation of Buddhism will be a ‘splendid opportunity’ 
for an ‘enlightened British Minister.” Poor Lord Cross, 
who was originally approached on the subject of Bodh- 
Gaya, was apparently not enlightened enough for the 
purpose, though Sir Edwin Arnold with impassioned 
eloquence promised that he should ‘have four hundred 
millions of Eastern Peoples bless his name night and day, 
and be for ever remembered in Asia like Alexander 
or Asoka or Akbar the Great,’ if only he would lend 
his countenance to the efforts of the Maha-Bodhi enthu- 
siasts at Bodh-Gaya. If the addition of one more disturb- 
ing element to the religions of India is likely to prove 
a blessing to English rulers, we can only say that we 
shall be much surprised. Hitherto the attempts of 
a learned society to re-possess themselves of a temple 
have only resulted in a riot and a breach of the peace 
followed by interminable legal proceedings. And _ these 
are hardly likely to have strengthened the union of 
hearts between Buddhist and Brahman. But we suspect 
that the Brahman will take very good care that the 
enterprise of Buddhist missionaries ends in most disas- 
trous failure. The time for a crusade by one ancient 
creed upon the country of another has gone by, and it will 
not be by the advent of a few dozen priests of any deno- 
mination that }India will be converted. At the same 
time it is instructive to note the lofty pretensions of 
modern ‘esoteric’ cults. Madame Blavatsky was going to 
hand over India to Russia. Esoteric Buddhism is going to 
hand it over to Buddha. ‘The net result is that India is 
left very much where it was. The Theosophists and the 
Esoteric Buddhists have absorbed a certain number of 
subscriptions from the faithful, a few people have been 
enabled to blow their own trumpets rather more than 
usual at their society's expense, and nobody is much 
disturbed except the unfortunate Government officials who 
have to deal as well as they can with any disturbances 
which arise. But though these latter may not be remem- 
bered in Asia like Alexander or Asoka or even Akbar the 
Great, yet a considerable proportion of the two hundred 
and fifty millions of Indian peoples bless their names as 
the only power strong enough to protect them from 
taddists and missionaries of all colours, who are so anxious 
for their improvement. Meantime, we cannot help think- 
ing that it would be well that English converts to Asiatic 
creeds should for the sake of peace and quietness refrain 
from interfering with the management of Eastern temples. 
Such proceedings are quite out of keeping with the holy 
calm of that Nirvana in which we hope they will all one 
day be finally extinguished. 
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REVIEWS 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE 


The Amazing Marriage. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
London : Constable. 


It is somewhat late in the day to discuss the qualities, the 
defects, and the style of a writer who has already received as much 
criticism as has fallen to the lot of living novelist. Concerning 
George Meredith there are many schools, ranging in opinion 
from the band of disciples who can find no fault with him ; to 
whom every line of his is precious ; down to those who frankly 
cannot read him, and cannot be persuaded to enter upon any 
work of his. By the former, the extreme school, it is held a 
mark of intellectual superiority to own the Prophet: by the 
latter, itis accounted an affectation, a pretence at superiority, or 
even a perverseness. Let us incline to the former school with- 
out actually joining them. Let us, in fact, recognise the great 
gifts and powers of George Meredith, while we remain free to 
acknowledge that still he is human: therefore, liable to have 
moments when his flight is not so high, his meaning not so 
plain, his message not so clear. It is, indeed, the certain 
accompaniment of genius that there are depressions as well as 
elevations. Homer is not the only poet who sometimes nods. 
Where the same level is maintained it must be a low level. 

With this reservation—fortunately we are not called upon in 
this place to point out the depressions—Meredith is to us in 
many respects the foremost figure of this literary time. No one 
would call him a story-teller, to begin with, yet he has told 
stories marvellously well : he does not reveal a character ina 
single line, but in many pages: yet, careful student as he is 
of character and careful of every individual figure, even the 
humblest, in his work, he seems never to mind introducing more 
and more characters : cold and unsympathetic as he is called by 
those who do not know his mind, every one of his characters 
remiins consistent to himself, speaks his own language through- 
out, and thinks his own thoughts. Nowhere, indeed, are these 
general remarks more to the point, more in place, than in a 
notice of Zhe Amazing Marriage, of which it may be said at 
once that Meredith may have produced greater work, but that he 
has not produced finer work. The book is filled with splendid 
things—things that no other living novelist could write: fine 
exaggerations : fine compressions: fine situations. There is 
everywhere the fine line of drawing: the fine colour: the fine 
selection: the fine perspective: of the accomplished artist. 
The man is an artist through and through. Hehas raised the 
Art of Fiction, as a Fine Art, to a level too seldom touched 
by any writer. He is not a greater novelist; his views of 
life are not broader: his knowledge of humanity is not 
deeper; than we may find with many novelists who are lesser 
artists: but for the Art of the thing: the cunning of the 
craft: the right artistic perception of arrangement, grouping, 
setting, light and colour, there have been few novelists in any 
language who can come near George Meredith. As for the 
fine things in the Meredithian manner of which we speak, 
take as an example the scene in the book before us where 
Woodseer the young philosopher is presented to Livia. It 
is just after taking an ambrosial draught consisting of three 
liqueurs one on the top of the other with an ice over all. 
The extravagances reflect the mood of the man—‘the engine 
of the commixed three liqueurs, with parlous fine thoughts 
and a sense of steaming into the infinite’ ‘He found 
himself bowing to a most heavenly lady, composed of day and 
night in her colouring, but more of night where the western 
edge has become a pale steel blade. Men were around her, 
forming a semi-circle. The world of men and women was 
mere timber and leafage to this flower of her sex, glory of 
her kind... ‘To leave her was to have her as a moon in 
the heavens and to think of her creatively. A swarm of images 
rushed about her and away, took lustre and shade. She was a 
miracle of greyness, her eyes translucently grey, a dark-haired 
queen of the twilights ; and his heart sprang into his brain to 
picture the novel beauty; language became a flushed Bacchanal 
in a ring of dancing similes. Lying beside a bank of silvery 
cinquefoil against a clear evening sky, where the planet Venus 
is a point of new and warmer light, one has the vision of her. 
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Or something of Persephone rising to greet her mother, when 
our beam of day first melts through her as she kneels to gather 
an early bud of the year, would be near it. Or there is a lake 
in mid forest, that curls part in shadow under the foot of 
morning : there we have her.’ 

Writing such as this brings’ despair upon lesser men: it 
also brings exasperation unto those who cannot read Meredith. 
Let us not hold the latter class up to contempt: we may 
acknowledge that a style adopted in order to reflect and follow 
the moods and the emotions of the person whom we are bidden 
to consider at the moment, and whose words we are hearing; 
may be at times difficult and at times exaggerated. The 
emotion itself which it reflects may be exaggerated, that is, 
quite out of proportion to the governing cause. Let us a'so 
acknowledge that it requires imagination always quick and 
vivid, and sometimes of an order as high as that of the writer 
himself to follow easily his quick and subtle changes of 
thought. Is not the popularity of certain wnters greatly 
assisted by the fact that, in recognition of human weakness, 
they leave next to nothing to the imagination? Everybody 
knows the adverb of the ordinary novelist. The lady speaks 
brokenly, sympathetically, threateningly, tremblingly—and so 
on. In Meredith the plain and simple adverb is unknown, 
because in Meredith the plain and simple motive does not 
exist. As he reads the human brain, there are always com- 
plications and always mixtures. 

The Amazing Marriage begins with the flight of the 
Countess of Cresset, a youthful beauty married to a man with 
whom she has nothing in common, with one Captain Kirby, 
sixty-three years of age, called the Old Buccaneer. In him we 
seem to behold a presentation of Lord Dundonald. The pair go 
abroad together. Lord Cresset refuses to follow them: he is 
killed by a fall from his horse immediately after. The pair are 
married, and two children are the result. The book practically 
begins with the departure of these two—-bro-her and sister— 
from the mountain home in Germany where they have been 
brought up, the old Captain and their mother being now both 
dead. It must be understood that we consent to reveal a 
certain portion of the story solely in order to assist those 
persons of weak and sluggish imagination above referred to, who 
might otherwise, for want of this leg up, b2 unable to get through 
the first six chapters. The brother is to rejoin his regiment, 
the sister is to stay with a ceriain admiral, once a friend of the 
‘Old Buccaneer,’ the father. The sister is a girl of great 
physical strength and is possessed of a face which has no 
beauty save that which excitement, love, or some other strong 
emotion, puts into it, when she becomes amazingly and 
strangely beautiful. On the way through the forest they meet 
with a ragged Englishman who has sprained his ankle. They 
relieve him and go on. The same Englishman afterwards 
meets another traveller, the Earl of Fleetwood. They travel 
together, the Earl more and more taken by the clever philo- 
sophic man who says wonderful things—observe that Meredith 
does not say that this or that man says wonderful things, witty 
things, surprising things, he actually shows them saying these 
things, and they are truly witty and surprising. Lord Fleet- 
wood is on his way to Baden to meet his stepmother and her 
sister, whom he desires to marry. He is a man of quick im- 
pulses, constant to nothing but his word. On his arrival he 
meets at a Court dance the daughter of the ‘old Buccaneer,’ 
and proposes to her on the spot and is accepted. He goes 
away, however, the next day and says nothing more, the 
glamour of the girl’s face forgotten. After a time he re- 
members his promise and sends her a message. ‘Does she 
desire him to keep his promise?’ She does, unconscious of 
any reason which should prevent him. They are married. He 
drives her from the church in his four-in-hand, takes her to 
see a prizefight, then to a wayside inn, where, the very same 
day, he leaves her. That is the Amazing Marriage. Not even 
for the assistance of the feeblest imagination shall any more of 
the story be revealed. Suffice it to say that as a mere story, 
apart altogether from the style and treatment, it is a splendid 
piece of work. The character of the girl, the deserted bride, 
is perhaps the noblest achievement of George Meredith. Let 
no one speak of Fiction as in decay so long as such a work 
as this can be looked for—the successor of many others, by 
the same hand mostly, on the same level of noble writing and 
poetic feeling. 
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MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON VICTORIAN 
LITERATURE 


Studies in Early Victorian Literature. By FREDERIC HARRI- 
SON. London: Arnold. 


It chanced that Mr. Frederic Harrison’s new book came into 
the reviewer’s hands just as he was reading in the Vai/ima 
Letters Stevenson’s judgment of an earlier volume of Mr. 
Harrison’s literary criticism. ‘A little while back I was reading 
Frederic Harrison’s Choice of Books—very good indeed, a great 
deal of sense and knowledge in the volume.’ Then adds 
Stevenson characteristically : ‘A hideous idea came over me 
that perhaps Frederic Harrison is now getting old. Perhaps 
you are (fo Mr. Colvin). Perhaps 1am.’ Well, Mr. Harrison 
is four years older than when Stevenson wrote that, but there 
is no sign of age about his style. He is as vigorous and 
decided as ever, and the new volume has a great deal of sense 
and knowledge in it. If, indeed, it is to be a fogey not to be 
able to keep pace with all the new fashions and fads, not to be 
a fanatic always in the latest faith, /es jeumes may discern 
some symptoms of fogeydom in Mr. Frederic Harrison. He 
finds place in his hierarchy for Trollope and George Eliot ; 
and he dismisses Zola and Ibsen with a brief derogation. 
However, Zola begins to be a bit of a fogey himself, does 
he not? And a triumphant Ibsenism will encounter in turn 
some such eclipse as has clouded the too devout following 
of the Sibyl of St. John’s Wood. The special unfashionableness 
of the penultimate fashion draws this observation from Mr, 
Harrison. ‘If there are fashions, habits, and tastes which the 
rising generation is certain to despise, it is such as were current 
in the youth of their own parents about thirty or forty years 
before them. The taste of our youth sets hard for a new 
heaven, or at least a new earth, and if not that, it may be a 
new hell. Novels or poems without conundrums, without 
psychologic problems, witk no sexual theorems to solve, with no 
unique idiosyncrasies to fathom, without anything unnatural or 
sickening, without hospital nastinesses—are all, we are assured, 
unworthy of the youth of either sex who are really up to date. 
In the style of the new pornographic and clinical school of art, 
the sayings and doings of wholesome men and women who live 
in drawing-rooms and regularly dress before dinner are “ beastly 
rot” and fit for no one but children and old maids.’ Yet Mr. 
Harrison looks round in vain on the work of the new genuises 
for characters likely to live with the people of Barchester or 
Hayslope. And this creation of permanent characters, as M. 
Daudet has remarked, is really the ultimate test in fiction. 

Mr. Harri:on, however, is no fanatic about the idols of his own 
generation. Considering, indeed, his personal friendship and 
early enthusiasm for George Eliot, he is rigidly just, hardly 
even generous, in emphasising her limitations and her frequent 
failure to realise her own lofty ideal. And his examination of 
such secondary writers as Kingsley and Trollope is as dis- 
criminating as it is appreciative. For if there is thus much 
mark of age on Mr. Harrison’s criticism, it has the proper com- 
pensation in that sound knowledge and solidity of judgment 
which is too frequently absent from more showy and brilliant 
performances. After all it is not the whole duty of criticism to 
sparkle and startle. Sense and knowledge are not out of place, 
and these two qualities, which Stevenson selected to describe 
Mr. Harrison’s earlier book of criticism, are precisely the 
qualities most distinctive of his criticism of his nine Victorian 
writers. His style, though lively and vigorous, is as in some of 
the phrases we have quoted rather rough and ready. He is 
occasionally guilty of the bad manners of addressing his great 
writers by their Christian names, patronising Disraeli and 
Trollope as ‘Benjamin’ and ‘Old Anthony.’ He has a 
somewhat awkward fashion of repeating a proposition after a 
lapse of a page or two in almost, but not quite, identical terms, 
without any fresh development of meaning in the intervening 
matter. This mechanical repetition may, for aught we know, 
be effective preaching to Positivists, but it is ineffective and 
inelegant in written composition. The first essay again, possibly 
because he has essayed a task beyond the powers of a contem- 
porary, cannot be described as other than slapdash and unsatis- 
factory, though from the active interest Mr. Harrison has 
taken in the literature of his time, he has plenty to say to 
stimulate tnought and provoke fruitful controversy. The first 
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essay on the general character of Victorian literature was pro- 
bably prefixed to supplement the necessarily partial and lop- 
sided selection of authors treated at length: Carlyle, Macaul ty, 
Disraeli, Thackeray, Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, Kingsley, 
Trollope, and George Eliot. But the essays on these several 
authors are some of the sanest and most satisfactory criticisms 
that have been recently published. Mr. Harrison is not bent 
on making discoveries or mooting ‘new views,’ nor is he pre- 
occupied with his own airs and graces. Justice not novelty is 
his aim, a candid desire to tell the truth as to what seemed t) 
him, and on the whole have seemed to the world, to be th: 
virtues and limits of a number of writers who have largely 
helped to make the intellectual life of the present reign. It is 
precisely this candour and good sense which make especially 
interesting the high value set by him on the literary work of 
Disraeli, wherein he agrees with no less judges than Froude 
and Mr. Leslie Stephen. It is melancholy to think what the 
wicked wit of Disraeli might have made of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison in some of his appearances other than literary. We 
hope Mr. Harrison will deal hereafter with more Victorian 
writers. His quality of literary criticism is particularly welcome 
now. 


MEMORIES OF PARIS 


Some Memories of Paris. By F. ADOLPHUS. London : 
Blackwood. 


Polite memoirs seem to belong to the past and are usually 
emasculate of interest for the present day. But Mr. Adolphus 
has contrived to combine rare delicacy and good-humour with 
a fascinating narrative which at times becomes almost absorb- 
ing. The author was at Versailles during the Siege of Par's, 
but he came in almost directly after the capitulation and 
remained all through the Commune, when most well-to-do 
people had removed to Versailles. Immediately after the 
capitulation, English food gifts, supplied by a Mansion House 
subscription, were distributed in Paris, and Mr. Adolphus 
served on a committee appointed to direct the work. This 
experience supplied him with abundant information and 
incident, which he retails with great spirit and skill. Indeed, 
his style, particularly in these chapters, often recalls that of his 
friend, Laurence Oliphant, who helped him in the work of 
distributing food. We seem to see before us the mobs cf 
rough, hungry rascals, who waited twenty-four hours and more 
for the distribution to begin. In one quarter the column of 
people stretched, six or eight thick, for nearly a quarter of a 
mile. The variety of expressions was astonishing, but what 
chiefly arrested the attention was ‘those strangely awful faces 
-the faces of habitual criminals—which, when perceived 
suddenly, almost choke those who catch sight of them.’ In 
some Paris prisons and in all Paris  street-fightings, Mr. 
Adolphus ‘had beheld, with bewilderment and horror, an 
infamy of expression in many countenances which exceeded all 
that imagination usually conceives.’ And now ‘they were in 
the street, physiognomies so appallingly depraved, so befouled 
with degradations and defilements, so denaturalised by hideou; 
appetites, that gorillas would have seemed angels of purity 
beside them—physiognomies that, without actually staring at 
them, no one could have supposed possible in man.’ As the 
author watched them, a friend whispered to him, ‘ Where do 
those gentlemen live when they are at home? I should like to 
know, so as not to call on them.’ The above is worth quoting, 
for, although a departure from the well-nigh invariable don- 
homie of the author, it is typical of his powers of graphic 
description. There is something Dantesque in this vivid 
portraiture of these beings, besides whom ‘gorillas would 
have seemed angels of purity,’ and yet the playful temperament 
of the author does not fail to find an outlet in the friend’s 
remark reproduced at the end. 

This particular crowd nearly lashed itself into a riot because 
a poor woman, far advanced in pregnancy, was relieved out of 
her turn, but another crowd waiting for the distribution of 
food in the then unfinished shop of the Bon Marché, behaved 
even worse. Mr. Adolphus and some others, including 
Oliphant, looked out at this crowd from a window. ‘It was an 
ugly and painful sight,’ he says. ‘The instant we appeared, 
thousands of white faces, some furious, some beseeching, turned 
up to us, and cries arose that we were deceiving them, that the 
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hour was past, and that they ought to be let in. Screams of 
terrified, half-stifled women rang through the air as the mob 
swayed and surged. It is difficult to refrain from further 
quotation, but for the thrilling narrative of the rescue, by 
the author, of a woman who fell down in this crowd—she 
had passed thirty hours standing in the same corner, had 
felt the pressure gradually increasing, and suddenly had known 
no more—we must refer the reader to the book itself. Mr. 
Adolphus followed up her story—and gleaned many other 
details of interest in the process. The conclusion to be gleaned 
from the whole narrative of this distribution of food is that the 
gifts, being handed out for the most part promiscuously to all 
comers, did very little good and aroused very little gratitude. 
As the author points out, free distribution of food would attract 
great and ugly crowds at any time in any capital, siege or no 
siege, and the general feeling in France, with regard to the 
gifts, was one of resentment at being put under an obligation 
at such a time by foreigners. Nor does he think there was any 
real need for such action. Of course there had been consider- 
able hardship during the siege, and many people suffered in 
health and constitution from the bad food they had toeat. But 
there was never anything approaching famine, and no more 
people died of hunger than do in Paris in ordinary years. If 
such gifts are to be made at all, it should be by ticket through 
the clergy and others, to whom the poor are personally known. 
Where this was done the results were more gratifying. 

The whole chapter on the Commune reads like the best of 
dramatic romance. Perhaps the scene which lingers most 
vividly in the memory, is that of the courtyard of the author’s 
house, where the Versaillais brought in their prisoners. ‘About 
ten o'clock a young linesman staggered into the courtyard, 
bareheaded, ghastly pale, his tunic half stripped off. His neck 
was cut deeply open at the bottom of the right side for a length 
of nearly six inches, and the severed flesh hung down on the 
shoulder in a thick scarlet fold ; he dripped with blood and, 
literally, spattered it about him as he reeled in. He still held 
his rifle in his left hand, and with the right he dragged after 
him a young woman with nothing on her but a torn chemise 
and uniform trousers (which indicated that she had beena 
cantinicre of the Commune). With a last effort the soldier 
flung the woman towards us, stammering out hoarsely, ‘‘She 
has killed my captain; she has killed two of my comrades ; 
she has cut my throat; and yet I bring her to you alive”!’ 
The further story of this woman is given with all the literary 
finish of accomplished fiction. The Versaillais seem to have 
treated their prisoners with a ferocity which almost recalls 
Culloden, and, though we may agree with Mr. Adolphus that 
considerable severity was excusable under the circumstances, 
we cannot condone the treatment which was meted out to 
women. This particular woman was very roughly used at 
the time, but got off in the end. 

Next in interest is the chapter on the entry of the Germans. 
We confess that we rarely pass the Arc de Triomphe (why does 
Mr. Adolphus persist in such a barbarism as ‘Arch of 
Triumph’ ?) without experiencing a thrill of excitement at the 
thought of what took place therein 1871. And Mr. Adolphus 
acquires a fresh interest in our eyes as one of the very few 
who were privileged to behold that magnificent humiliation. 
He obtained a coign of vantage on a balcony in the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée and certainly made good use of his eyes 
and his opportunity, if we may judge by the narrative which 
we have just read from his pen. Some of the effect seems to 
have been spoiled by the great anxiety on the part of the 
Germans to avoid all conflict with the crowd, and the march out 
was accordingly a more magnificent spectacle than the march 
in. Indeed the toleration shown to the crowd must have been 
excessive, for newspaper correspondents and others, who were 
seen speaking to Germans, ran danger of being lynched. 

By the side of these wonderful chapters, the others, though 
admirable as far as they go, are comparatively tame reading. 
That on the Opera affords a good description of one side of 
social life in Paris, which is, after all, familiar to most cultured 
readers, The interview with M. Worth reveals Mr. Adolphus 
as less capable in the +é/e of interviewer than in literary paths 
which are more familiar to him ; but it contains many exquisite 
touches—chief among them, perhaps, the poetry of Mme. 
Worth’s satin dress. The streets forty years ago are well de- 
scribed, but the various scenes are by no means all such ancient 
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history as the author seems to‘imagine. The doniment of 
Mangin is admirably rendered, but we protest that we have 
ourselves heard much the same sort of thing in the Paris streets 
of to-day. The worst chapters are those about General 
Boulanger, on whom no new light is thrown, and on ‘ Indoor 
Life,” which Mr. Adolphus professes to know better than most 
other Englishmen in France, but which he really depicts with 
very little to distinguish it from ‘ indoor life’ in other countries. 

The book is interesting, instructive and—what is more to the 
point—decidedly amusing throughout. If it leaves us with the 
impression that France was far better off in the old days—even 
under the blatant, vulgar ‘Empire’ of Louis Napoleon Buona- 
parte—it also leaves us with some tinge of admiration for a 
country which can, through so many disgraces and vicissitudes, 
still retain the scarce qualified regard of an intelligent and 
right-thinking man, who has studied her so long and so care- 
fully. 


FICTION 


1. Susannah, By MARY E. MANN. Henry. 

2. The Stolen Bacillus and other Incidents. By H. G. WELLS. 
Methuen. 

. His Father's Son, By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Longman, 

4. Wild Rose. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. Macmillan, 


Ww 


1. Susannzh is, in our opinion, the book of the year. 
Susannah is humorous, with a humour that recalls Dickens in 
his soberer and better moments. It has the realism of a clean 
George Moore, and sustained force of an order that has been 
manifested by no woman writer save George Eliot. This is 
high praise ; but, indeed, the book is astonishingly good. The 
style is individual—and is yet without a trace of affecta- 
tion. It is the natural woman who writes, and the natural 
woman here is awomanof genius. ‘Genius’ isa big word, but 
we speak advisedly. The story is simple yet original. 
Susannah and her two sisters and brother being left orphaned, 
the sisters are takento live with an unpleasant uncle—a clergy- 
man excellently sketched—the brother studies medicine in 
London lodgings, and Susannah makes her home with an old 
school friend of her mother’s, a prim and parsimonious person 
whose character is one of Miss Mann’s many triumphs. Note 
the relations of this lady with her son, a man of the world, and 
a bit of a prig, who combats his mother’s petty economies 
with massive masculine stolidity. The mother's folly drives the 
son into an engagement with Susannah. And at this point her 
brother, the medical student, falls ill. Susannah visits him, 
finds him unattended and resolves for his sake to take a 
situation as maid-of-all-work in the lodging-house where he 
lives. This she does. And here, among the rough medical 
students, actors, and undesirable persons who lodge in and 
visit the house, Susannah meets her fate—a young doctor who 
attends her brother. That the young doctor should be the one 
failure of the book was almost inevitable. The heroes of good 
women’s novels are mostly insufferable to the reader. Witness 
Stephen Guest, Daniel Deronda and Will Ladislaw. Women 
dare not draw their heroes with the faults they forgive in their 
lovers and husbands. And, after all, Dr. Hartley is not so 
tiresome a prig as Deronda, nor so senseless an ass as Guest, 
The weak-minded selfish brother leaves his sister unprotected, 
and her life in the lodging-house is drawn with a fine mixture of 
relentless realism and keen humour. The later course of the 
story readers must follow for themselves. There is no falling 
off of interest, no padding, no weakening or slovenliness. 
The book from first to last bears witness to the firm hand, the 
observant eye, the keen brain of a mistress of her art. Each 
minor character is a carefully finished and convincing portrait 
The lodging-house landlady, the charwoman, the very cabman, 
are presented with as much care as most women bestow on 
their golden-haired heroines. We all know that labour without 
genius suffices not to a work of art. Nor will genius withcut 
labour avail. It is the union of Jabour and genius that bears 
fruit in artistic triumphs. And of such is Susannah. 

2. If we were asked to describe Mr. Wells’s writing in one 
word we should call it d/sarre. He is so unlike any other 
author that even in the present volume of short stories there 
are not more than one or two which could have been written 
by any one but himself. It is not, indeed, so much his style 
that fixes a gulf between him and his brethren of the ren as 
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the matter of his novels. With him the unexpected always 
happens. His ideas are original to a degree which would make 
his work conspicuous even if it were otherwise wholly bad, in- 
stead of being, as it is, exceptionally good. The ‘incidents’ 
which form the present volume are one and all whimsical, 
humorous, and odd with an oddness that has a queer sort of 
fascination quite irresistible. We do not know, indeed, why we 
should like to read extravagant stories of flying men and 
extinct birds where the human interest is exceedingly small 
and of tender interest there is none whatever. In a general 
way we are in fact pleased to consider that we have outgrown 
the taste for the marvellous as we have outgrown the taste for 
toffee, many-bladed knives, and green apples, and avoid exag- 
gerated appeals to our imaginative faculties with the very 
greatest care and success. But there is something about Mr. 
Wells’s work which makes it quite different to anything else of 
the same kind. The author of Zhe Wonderful Visit has by no 
means lost his trick in The Stolen Bacillus of making the im- 
possible sound plausible and investing the wildest flights of 
fancy with a half-cynical and humorous air of truth. The stories 
are wholly unconventional. There is no love-making. There 
is no great grasp of character. There is no fine language. 
There is apparently no effort after the very remarkable 
originality attained. Mr. Wells is never self-conscious or 
strenuously clever. He has a delightfully zai/ air of believing 
fully in his own impossibilities, and of not realising at all their 
startling and extravagant nature. The fact that not one of 
them appeals in any degree to the heart or emotions, and yet 
that all are full of interest is a fact as true as it is singular. 
The shadow of a woman falis across one of the ‘ incidents, 
but otherwise there is no feminine interest of any kind—no 
problem or concession to modera literary fashion. This 
proves, we think,as much as anything that 7/2 S/olen Bacilius 
is the very thing to appeal to the jaded palate of the omnivorous 
reader just as it will appeal to many who, like ourselves, have 
as a rule no kind of taste for the marvellous. We do not assert 
that the book is of a very exalted kind. But we do assert that 
of its kind it is very good indeed. 

3. Not the least pleasing attribute of transatlantic fiction is 
the fact that it deals with English-speakinz folk who are 
different from ourselve:. If we welcome an American novel in 
England it is usually a novel dealing with American life. As 
Father's Son is such a book, and if only on that account may be 
recommended to English readers. The style is essentially 
simple and incisive, the characters could live and move and 
have their being in no city but New York. Ezra Pierce, 
the father of the title, is, so far as we remember, a new type and 
reads as if drawn from life. Honest and yet quite unscrupulous ; 
religious ‘pour le bon motif’ and yet without conscience; 
giving freely of his substance to the Church and yet concerned 
how he may stand in the eyes of man only and not before God. 
Winslow Pierce, the son, is drawn with equal truth and care—a 
modern American scapegrace, ruined by the touch of wealth, 
The whole story is centred on these two, and the reader follows 
with unabated interest the youth’s journey down the facile des- 
cent, and the old man’s sorrowful contemplation of it. There 
is a certain simplicity in the manner of telling the story which, 
whether it be deliberately assumed by the author or not, is 
essentially appropriate to the characters and the plot. More- 
over it is distinctly refreshing to meet, as in this novel, a simple 
moral, simply and half-unconsciously set forth, Mr. Brander 
Matthews suggests no problem based upon an impossible 
hypothesis, he seeks to repeal none of Nature’s laws, and merely 
preaches a sermon on the text that the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children. But it is not a dull sermon. 

4. A lurid tangle of Mexicans, mustangs, gambling-saloons, 
gold mines, lariats, serapes and sombreros, six shooters and 
swear words. If you can disengage from this the story of Wild 
Rose you will disengage a very good story indeed, strong, 
dramatic, well-imagined and well-wrought out; a story which 
would, however, have gained considerably by a simpler setting. 
It seems as though Mr. Francis E. Francis had too gooda 
memory, or too bulky a note-book, for the local colour, always 
good, striking, and well laid-on, has an unfortunate tendency to 
blur and overpower the outlines of the story. The author has 
yet to learn the extreme value of the pause. Fights, abductions, 
elopements, rescues, crowd upon us in wild kaleidoscopic 
variety. There is no breathing space, no calm, deliberate 
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leading up to inevitable catastrophes. No one ever seems to 
sit down quietly for five minutes in the Wi'd West. Perhaps that 
is why it seems so difficult to write a successful novel the scene 
of which shall be laid there. The primitive passions, the desperate 
adventures which in those parts seem to be ‘human nature’s 
daily food, make, taken singly, excellent material for short 
sketches, as Bret Harte has proved to an admiring worlda 
hundred times; but even Bret Harte could not manage to 
make a good novel of these materials. (Garzel Conroy, with all 
its merits, was admittedly a failure. W//d Rose isa better novel 
than Gabriel Conroy, but it isa failure too. 


BROWNING SOCIETY PAPERS 


Browning Studies. Select Papers by Members of the Browning 
Society. With an Introduction by EDWARD BERDOE, 
M.R.C.S. London: George Allen. 


These papers represent a collective effort, commenced four- 
teen years ago, to increase and facilitate the study of the then 
living poet’s work, and to remind the world of what it seemed 
inclined to neglect. Some of the writers bear distinguished 
names—there is a paper, for instance, by the present Bishop of 
Durham, two by the late Mrs. Alexander Ireland, and one by 
Miss Dorothea Beale—all are enthusiasts for Browning, and 
hence the papers are expository and Jaudatory, rather than 
critical: viewing them as a whole, we should say—in spite of 
the disclaimer in the Introduction (p. xi)—that they are 
to? preponderatingly theological, too much inclined to treat 
Browning as a teacher rather than as a poet ; they have the 
air of middle-aged essays, and rather lack glow and colour, 
though they show research and earnestness ; the book, in a 
word, is a little too massive ; one feels as if one was being tak‘ n 
to a magnificent view in a very heavy waggon. 

We all know how laboriously Dr. Berdoe has striven in the 
cause of Browning ; it is therefore with regret that we note the 
querulous and affected strain of his ‘Introduction.’ ‘ Fourteen 
years ago’—we are told—‘it was considered in England an 
affectation of erudition to pretend to any wider acquaintance 
with Browning’s works than was involved in knowing the “ Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” “ How they Brought the Good News,” etc. 
and having a nodding acquaintance with “ Rabbi Ben Ezra.” . 
Reviewers, in the intervals between criticising a society novel 
and a volume of minor poetry, knocked off a column or so on 
Browning, and conclusively settled that he could write neither 
grammatically nor intelligibly, and that having no “ form” his 
works could not possibly be poetry. There is no more remark- 
able fact in the history of literature, and no greater disgrace 
to English criticism, than the treatment meted out to Robert 
Browning for half a century. ... The age had such need of 
him! ‘The cancer of salacity, the poison-germs of impurity 
infected our literature... . Christianity was declared to be 
“played out”... when a few lovers of Browning and his 
work decided upon the rather risky scheme of founding a 
society in his honour, or rather for the promulgation of his 
teaching.’ Did ever such a mouse issue from such appalling 
labour of a mountain? With all allowance for enthusiasm, 
and with no disposition to extol the last quarter of a century, 
we must pronounce this absurd. At and before the time men- 
tioned, to our certain knowledge, the three poems mentioned 
were not the twentieth part of the knowledge of Browning 
possessed by every intelligent undergraduate ; the ‘ affectation 
of erudition’ must have been charged against every man or 
woman who read poetry at all. As to the reviewers, when were 
there not ‘indolent reviewers’? Astothe ‘ disgrace,’ how many 
people worshipped Shakespeare or Milton in their respective 
lifetimes? As to the ‘poison-germs of impurity,’ when did 
that which is of the earth, earthy, zo¢ exhale the miasma of low 
dank soil? Finally, what was the risk in founding a Browning 
Society? It really is hardly fair, on the other contributors to 
this volume, to introduce it with so discordant a flourish of 
brazen trumpets. 

About half the papers here printed, we observe, are written 
by ladies. Miss Helen Ormerod contributes three, and strives 
vigorously to explain to the uninitiated the true inwardness of 
the more definitely musical poems, such as ‘Abt Vogler,’ 
‘Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,’ and ‘ A Toccata of Galuppi’s.’ 
Her task is almost hopeless, but she constantly flashes a ray 
of light into a darkness which nothing can wholly dispel for 
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those ignorant of music. Miss C. M. Whitehead, in what she 
herself calls a ‘desultory’ paper on ‘ Browning as a Teacher of 
the Nineteenth Century’ (pp. 283-309), makes an exceedingly 
interesting Comparison between Browning’s and Tennyson's 
view of womankind (pp 291-3), which is worth all the rest of the 
essay, full though it be of interesting points cursorily touched. 
Miss Beale writes eloquently but somewhat too didactically on 
‘The Religious Teaching of Browning.’ Mrs. Glazebrook is 
more happy, we think, in treating of ‘ Numpholeptos’ than of 
‘A Death in the Desert,’ which tempts her towards a sermon. 
Miss E. D. West is rather laborious over ‘One Aspect of 
Browning’s Villains :’ the paper is full of thought, but it is too 
lengthily expressed. Miss Anna Stoddart writes with bright 
and sympathetic eloquence on ‘ Saul.’ 

Of the masculine essays the best probably is Bishop West- 
cott’s on ‘Some Points in Browning’s View of Life ;’ but this 
paper is comparatively familiar, having been already printed in 
Religious Thought in the West. Professor Corson is rather 
ponderous, on ‘ Browning’s Idea of Personality.’ Mr. Robertson 
is helpful on ‘La Saisiaz ;’ as is Mr. Sharpe on ‘ Pietro of 
Abano.’ Mr. Bulkeley understands ‘James Lee’s Wife,’ but 
analyses it too mechanically. 

There are some points in which the book is badly got up, 
notably in its tendency to print poetic extracts in the form 
of prose, or muddled by omission or confusion—as, ¢.g', in 
the second extract on p. 296 and the first three on p. 297. On 
p. 131, who, we wonder, is Agnes Bronte ? And how, on p. 30, 
could so vile a jest or oversight as ‘worlds . . . wherein our 
hopes shall be realised, and their impersonations, our Evelyn 
Hopes, be revived for us,’ have been allowed to stand? We 
have endeavoured to collect, in perusing these papers, any 
common unconscious agreement as to the various writers 
favourite poems or passages. On the whole, we think they are 
most nearly agreed together on ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra’ as a poem ; 
and, as a passage, on the final decision of the Popeas to Guido’s 
fate, in‘ The Ring and the Book,’ where his death is compared to 
the sudden flash of lightning, at Naples, over the black city and 
shrouded sea. The unconscious harmony among so many in 
dwelling on these two is worth notice. 


A GREAT ANIMAL PAINTER 


The Life of Joseph Wolf, Animal Painter 
London : Longmans. 


By A. H. PALMER. 


It is not sufficient nowadays that an artist should be merely 
an artist ; he must also beaspecialist, and an accurate one, too 
In the good old untruthful times, the artist was held excused 
from all such accuracy if his art was good and his sentiment 
correct. He was free to represent a great pitched battle pro- 
ceeding on a half-acre of ground (in such order as it could only 
appear on the spectacular stage), if there were but smoke and 
warlike energy enough, and the victorious army were shown 
sufficiently heroic and triumphant. Verro might paint his 
picture Abraham Sacrificing Isaac with a horse-pistol, or deck 
out the spectators of Christ Healing the Sick with periwigs, 
without being charged with impropriety. Carracci might place 
spectacles on the nose of St. Joseph, and Breughel, in his 
Eastern Magi, represent the Indian King in a large white 
surplice, booted and*spurred, presenting the Holy Child with 
the model of a Dutch seventy-four. 

But in our day, when art has grown of less account, and fact 
and science assert their right to invade the canvas of the artist, 
the public have come to demand that our painter of antiquity 
should be an antiquary and an archeologist, and that our painter 
of animals should be in the first instance a naturalist, and 
if possible a sportsman and a hunter. Fifty years ago we 
awakened to the enormity of which Benjamin West was guilty 
in putting Paris into Roman costume instead of Phrygian, and 
we were fully prepared to reject Sir John Millais’s defective 
double rainbow at sight. In fact, from that day to this we have 
become more and more critical in regard to external truth. 
We rebelled against Mr. Briton Riviere’s lizards when we were 
reminded that they were basking in the moonlight ; we pro- 
tested against Mr. Alma Tadema’s Clematis Jackmanni in a 
Pompeian garden; we scoffed at Mr. Noble’s bloodhounds 
listening entranced to the song of a robin; we turned sadly 
from Landseer's fight of eagle and swan from neither of whose 
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bosoms or wings flew a single feather: and we had laughed 
at Pollard’s galloping stezds when we found that they 
were nothing but rocking-horses with the bars off. Facts— 
facts—f.cts are what we want; we are satisfied with nothing 
less than that. Art ?—of course we must have art; but this is 
the age of science and—let’s go through the inventory. ‘ Your 
Semiramis may be excellent, we say to Mr. Arnott; ‘but 
your so-called doves are really nothing but fancy-pigeons.’ 
Turning to Mr. Smythe; ‘ we are very sorry,’ we tell him ; 
‘but your birds are merely four-winged moths—and Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe would certainly not pass them.’ To a third we point out 
that his moon is too high in the heavens for the season of the 
scene depicted ; to a fourth, that his grass is blowing one way 
and his cumulus clouds are travelling at right angles; to a fifth, 
that no astronomer could identify the constellations showa in his 
sky ; and to asixth, that he has painted two cock swans and a 
hen swimming along in perfect harmony, although the vegetation 
on the river-bank denotes that it is pairing-time. We impose 
conditions. Don’t draw your spurs upside down; don’t make 
your lion lap water like a dog; don’t paint a harvest-festival 
while a field of standing corn is shown in the distance; don't 
in short, violate any single rule of God, man, or the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. We expect that the 
artist should know the stars, the crops, botany, natural history, 
science, metereology, sport, and the rest; and then, if the 
canons of truth are first satisfied, we'll condescend to look and 
see if his picture is well painted—if his colour is fine, if com- 
position, drawing and technique satisfy the canons of art. If, 
on the other hand, science and art and our own particular 
views are notall combined and concentrated in any one picture, 
we pass it by and decide to wait until some one arise in whose 
work ail the qualities and accomplishments we righteously 
demand may be sought and found. 

And so the world waited and waited; and as sportsmen and 
naturalists found little in good art to satisfy them (at least, in 
moving animals and birds) they contented themselves with bad, 
until at last there arose one who, while his art placed him 
fairly high among his contemporaries, took first rank as a 
naturalist and a draughtsman of all living things that attract 
the eye and move the spir.t of the lover of beasts and birds. 
This one was Joseph Wolf, whose biography Mr. Palmer has 
placed with much charm and intelligible enthusiasm before his 
readers. Wolf was born in Rhenish Prussia, and it was not 
until his twenty-eighth year that he came to England at the 
instance of the British Museum— the authorities of which had 
been greatly struck by his illustrative work done for Professor 
Schlegel. But he was already a zoologist and a draughtsman 
of high repute. It was to his credit that he fulfilled at 
once the conditions demanded by the Pre-Raphaelite School 
that was about that time entering on its battles with the world; 
for although his feeling for art was not so passionate as that of 
the young Englishmen, his knowledge of nature was infinitely 
superior to theirs. He already knew what they had laboriously 
to acquire, and his accuracy and keenness of observation, his 
delicate precision of rendering, and his vivid truthfulness, 
awakened their admiration and perhaps theirenvy. But asa 
painter he was not yet at the height of the Rossettian band, 
nor, it may be said, did he ever attain to it. He was always 
better with the pencil than with the brush, for in his set pic- 
tures his sentiment sometimes verged dangerously on senti- 
mentality or the theatrical set-piece, and woolliness and tight- 
ness seem to have alternated in some of them. 

But as a sportsman in the truest sense, and as a naturalist, 
he stood alone. Sport he loathed when it involved cruelty and 
needless butchery, as he proved in his picture ironically entitled 
‘ Sport, a powerful work in which a lioness is shown in the 
agonies of death, shot by the advancing hunter, while beside 
her her two cubs stand in innocent dismay. It was animal 
life, not animal death, that he cared for ; and it was his striking 
genius (the expression is not too strong) in seizing them and 
depicting their characteristics, whether in motion, in violent 
action, or at rest, that has justified Mr. Palmer in placing his 
hero on the pedestal he has so felicitously erected. Sir Samuel 
Baker declared that Wolf was ‘the best artist of wild animal 
life I have ever known.’ Not less admirable was he in the 
rendering of entomological drawings, in studies of birds of 
every kind, and in pictures of every other sort of life. Not 
only could he satisfy such men as Oswell, Sir Samuel Baker, 
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exhibitor), Mr. Tegetmeier, Professor Newton, Mr. Harting, 
and Mr. Whymper ; but he captured the public with his extra- 
ordinary range and accuracy of knowledge, and his capacity 
to place that knowledge before them with the certainty of the 
man who knows. Not less has ‘he shown himself a man of wit 
and humour, a happy combination of artist and scientist, the 
record of whose life is a fascinating one—valuable for the 
artist, absorbing for the sportsman and naturalist, and in a high 
degree entertaining for the general reader. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT 


William the Silent, Prince of Orange. By RUTH PUTNAM. 
London: Putnam. 


In these two handsome volumes Miss Putnam recounts 
once more in considerable detail the oft-told story of William 
called the Silent (not the ‘ Taciturn’), the Liberator of the 
Seven Provinces, and into them she has endeavoured to 
compress the result of her researches into the archives of the 
time. The correspondence of the prince himself, consisting of 
over one thousand letters, has been freely made use of as well 
as that of contemporaries. To the historical student who lacks 
time or industry to go to the original sources for information 
this book will no doubt prove useful, but we feel bound to say 
that there is little probability that it will be accepted as the 
indispensable history of one of the world’s greatest men. So 
far as his career coincides with that of the Netherlands, and 
that was practically from the day of Charles the Fifth’s abdi- 
cation, when William was in his twenty-second]year, Motley 
has told the tale too well to be easily superseded. Miss Putnam 
herself bears witness that popular Dutch historians have drawn 
largely from Zhe Rise of the Dutch Refublic and that the 
principal authorities—Dutch, English, German, and French— 
were all absorbed by Motley before he wrote it. There is no 
doubt that it was a labour of love to Miss Putnam to investigate 
the records that she has laid under contribution, and we con- 
gratulate her on the scholarly thoroughness with which she has 
accomplished her task, but we are bound to admit that this 
book falls far short of what the ideal biography of her hero 
should be. Nothing could make such a career as that of 
William otherwise than interesting, but he was a dull letter- 
writer, and, even when edited, his correspondence is not light 
reading. We might forgive the heavy nature of these lengthy 
extracts if the narrative with which Miss Putnam strings them 
together possessed more literary grace. In industry, honesty, 
and patience she leaves nothing to seek, but her inability to 
tell a story well will prevent those qualities being appreciated 
by the public as they deserve to be. Yet any one, who for the 
sake of the precious metal which it’contains, sifts away'the clay, 
will be rewarded by perusing this work, for it will leave upon 
his mind an indelible impression of the greatness of the man 
with whom it deals. What Carlyle did for Cromwell Miss 
Putnam has tried to do for William the Silent, but with not 
the same success, and this is not altogether the fault of the 
authoress, for William’s writings rarely if ever reach the height 
of the fiery and pregnant utterances of the Protector. He was 
far more careful to conceal his feelings, and the changes in his 
attitude towards public affairs were all brought about by a slow 
and laborious process of conviction which is reflected in his 
correspondence. The standard biography of William, which 
shall be readable as well as thorough and accurate and shall 
rise to the height of its great subject, yet remains to be written. 
If it be true, as we have heard it hinted, that Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has undertaken the task we know not, but we hope it 
is, for there is no one living better qualified for it. Meanwhile 
we must go to Motley still for our story, and may supplement 
him in details by Miss Putnam. 

There is one point in William’s character that the authoress, 
by inference from the title of her book, undertakes to bring 
out, and that is his ‘moderation.’ Perhaps it may be said 
that after all there is nothing new in this, and that historians 
had already called attention to the fact, but the full recog- 
nition of it will be the reward of him who works his way 
through much that is tedious in William’s own writing. 
How greatly his character gains by a proper appreciation of 
this quality, we cannot gauge until we compare with it the 
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with admiration. The whole of Europe was convulsed with 
religious fury, and the lives of crowned heads, at all events, 
of those who were obnoxious to the extreme Catholic factions, 
were not worth a day’s purchase unless protected by penal 
laws of ghastly severity, and an ever watchful and by no 
means scrupulous system of police, such as that with which 
Walsingham surrounded Elizabeth. The ingenious casuistry 
by which the Jesuits defended the making away with ‘tyrants’ 
(carefully distinguishing between tyrants and tyrants), and 
the still more subtle distinctions between ‘active’ and ‘passive’ 
forms of murder, all placed the Protestant rulers at a dis- 
advantage with which severity, almost savage, alone enabled 
them to cope.. In spite of all this William never would 
consent to the employment of methods which could be deemed 
harsh for the protection of his own person. Henri IV. is the 
only other soveretgn of his time who can be compared with 
him for a similar ‘moderation, and he also fell by the hand 
of the assassin. Though it might have been better at the 
time for the nations over which they ruled if both these 
saviours of their countries had shown more care for their 
personal safety, mankind in general could ill afford to part 
with their example. To be so far in advance of the age in 
which you live and yet to mould it successfully, to found a 
system of government and organise a state, so that, in 
spite of its founder's untimely taking off, it should still grow 
and flourish, surely this is warrant enough to call a man 
‘great.’ Itgiveshim a place in history among those rulers of 
whom Julius Cesar will ever remain the supreme type. The 
drama in which William played his part took place in a small 
corner of Europe, but its influence on the destinies of mankind at 
the most important turning-point of modern history can hardly 
beexaggerated. Not only did the resistance of the Netherlands 
occupy the attention of Philip and prevent his slow moving 
mind from appreciating earlier the fact that the existence of Eliza- 
beth was the main obstacle to the triumph of both his ambition 
and his fanaticism, but its success gave time for the growth of the 
English marine, and allowed the jealousies of the other Catholic 
Powers towirds Spain todevelop. William himself was not one 
of those great souls who, to use the expression of Turgot, 
‘launch themselves on an unknown sea on the faith of a rea- 
soning.’ Probably there never lived a national hero who 
embarked upon that sea with more reluctance or who under- 
took his adventures less as the result of any abstract thought 
or more because he was pushed thither by the inexorable logic 
of facts. He might possibly have always remained a Catholic had 
Philip not been a tyrant, and among warring sects of Protestants 
he confessed that he had no choice except to hear the best 
preacher. There was about him a certain lack of dash and enter- 
prise which prevented him from ever becoming the popular hero 
which Egmont was, and his qualities were those best appreciated 
when they were withdrawn. Perhaps it was this which led 
his enemies to charge him with cowardice, for his conduct in 
war, from the day when he stood in the trenches at Philippe- 
ville in 1555, gives no colour to the calumny. Had he been 
more self-seeking he might have been more worshipped at the 
time, and it is indeed hardly to be wondered at that men mis- 
understood the reluctance he showed to break altogether with 
Philip. The endeavour to place so poor a creature as Anjou 
on the throne of the United Provinces was due to the wish to 
gain powerful protection for the young State and not to any 
personal reluctance to occupy a prominent position. Alexander 
Farnese, the most formidable of his opponents, never mistook 
the importance of the man with whom he had to deal, but in 
compassing his assassination he failed to reckon on the 
thorovghness with which William had done his work and the 
spirit he had breathed into the Dutch. When it was necessary 
to take an irrevocable step Orange never hesitated, but it was 
often long ere he recognised the necessity. Even in 1574, 
after the relief of Leyden, when founding the Protestant 
University there, he makes Philip the author of its charter 
‘after ripely deliberating with our dear cousin William!’ 
Though a delicious piece of irony, this is in reality only 
evidence of the extreme reluctance of William to break with the 
old order, but when forced to it he renounced Philip’s sovereignty 
and braved the wrath of France, the German princes, and 
Elizabeth herself, so jealous of the rights of sovereigns. 
Though this will never be a widely read book, it is a 
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attitude of others of the time, on whom mankind has looked 
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useful one. It shows by what slow degrees a great character 
developed, but at the end we are most struck by that which 
struck Michelet in considering the career of William—viz., 
his humanity and his immense superiority to his own age in 
the virtues of patience and toleration. ‘II était le chef du 
parti de ’humanité. Je mhésite pas 4 déférer ce titre au 
glorieux prince d’Orange. Ou’il emporte cette couronne. 

To found a State, and to be tolerant and humane in the 
doing it has been given to few, and those few are among the 
greatest of men. . 

We must not conclude without saying a word in praise of 
the illustrations, taken from contemporary prints and portraits, 
of which these volumes are full and which have been most 


judiciously selected, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


We have already expressed our opinion that in some of the 
modern boys’ books the historical element is rather too strong. 
There is plenty of history in With Claymore and Bayonet ; 0» 
The * Ross-shire Buffs’ (London : Cassell), by Colonel J. Percy 
Groves, but it is chiefly the history of a British regiment, and 
that should appeal to boys forcibly. Into the biography of a 
gallant young Scot Colonel Groves has woven incidents of 
captivity in France as well as of fighting in Holland and at 
the Cape, and of the Mahratta campaign of 1803. The manly 
tone of W7th Claymore and Bayonet deserves special praise. 
Mr. D. H. Parry’s For Glory and Renown: A Story of the 
War (same publishers) covers plenty of ground. It opens 
with a wild boar-hunt in Brittany, and includes the taking of 
Quebec. The hero is an English officer who studied the art 
of war in France, the heroine is sister of one of his French 
friends and cousin of the villain of the piece, a bad young 
French nobleman. Hence arise private international alliances 
and friendships which conflict agreeably with international 
hostilities. Of Mr. E. S. Ellis’s Zhe Young Ranchers; or 
Fighting the Sioux (same publishers) all that need be said is that 
hairbreadth escape succeeds hairbreadth escape, and thatthe local 
colouring is strong. ‘The local colouring is also vivid in Mr, 
Ernest Favenc’s Zhe Secret of the Australian Desert(London : 
Blackie). The unknown fate of Ludwig Leichhardt and his 
fellow explorers and the mysterious cave paintings found in 
Australia, but presumably not the work of Australian abori- 
gines, serve as a peg for a series of astounding discoveries 
and adventures, in the course of which a promising gold-reef is 
found and a savage cannidal tribe wiped out. The title of 
Sea Yarns for Boys: Spun by an Old Salt (London : Low), by 
W. J. Henderson, requires qualification. They are sea yarns 
for a limited class—the class which the exaggerations of the 
American humorist, shorn in this case, be it noted, of his usual 
irreverence, fail to bore. Of exaggerations these certainly are 
bold and imaginative specimens. Zerra firma is reached 
again in Mr. Andrew Hilliard’s Under the Black Eagle 
‘London: Blackie). The severities of Russian despotism are 
illustrated by the undeserved misfortunes of an English 
lad—misfortunes brought about by his father being a 
professor, whose pupils are implicated in a_ conspiracy. 
The escape this lad and his Russian student friend effect 
from Siberia is an excellent escape, and will repay study. 
Mr. Ascott Hope writes pleasantly in Zhe Lad from London 
‘London: Hogg) on a rather old subject, the trials of a cockney 
boy spending his holidays with country relations, and displaying 
at every turn his ignorance of country matters. Zhe New 
House Master (London: Low), by Charles Edwards, is de- 
scribed as a school story, but savours also of the detective story. 
A mysterious swindler, apparently a forger of bank notes, takes 
a situation as under master in a school, convenient to which is 
a haunted house in which his confederates establish themselves. 
The boys who come under his care are not badly described, but 
the plot is rather vague, and less happens than one expects. Six 
Months in the Fourth (London : Gardner), by the author of 7he 
Austin Prize,is a chronicle of life at one of those mysterious 
grammar-schools, where the boys of bookland are taught by con- 
ventional ushers, have conventional bolster-fights, etc. etc. The 
book is to be praised for entorcing good morals rather than for 
giving a convincing picture of life, and a similar criticism applies 
to Plucky Rex, or the Secret of the Mine: A Tale of Pengarvan 
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Bay (London: Hogg), by F. W. Holmes. There remain two 
quasi-novels in which the chief interest is sentimental. We cor- 
dially recommend, as an elementary, unambitious love story A 
Loyal Heart: A Tale of the Cornish Coast (London: Gardner), 
by Marion Andrews. The hero is a farmer’s grandson who 
insists oa becoming a fisherman. He is nearly murdered at 
Hastings, and the girl who nurses him for a time supplants a 
very superior rival. A Loyal Heart is a capital specimen of 
the unaffectedly pious school of literature. Zhe Shuttle of 
Fate (London: Warne), by Caroline Masters, a more ambitious 
study of life in a cotton spinning district, is distinctly read- 
able, and though no new and striking solution of them is pro- 
pounded, labour problems are discussed with great intelligence 
and moderation. The plot, turning largely on the mistaken 
assumption that a working class girl who had left her home 
had eloped with a manufacturer’s ne’er-do-well son, is obviously 
that of a novel rather than a Christmas story. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Perhaps the most interesting part of the Mineteenth Century 
is to be found not in any article but in the correspondence 
between the editor of the first of the Reviews and Canon MacCo'l 
which the editor has deemed it necessary to present. We 
rejoice that Mr. Knowles has taken this course since it justifies 
the opinion, which we have held all along and throughout the 
controversy, that the Canon’s language has been intemperate to 
the verge of violence, nor does it seem to be any excuse for him 
that Mr. Justice Ameer Ali in his turn used some pretty strong 
language. Canon MacColl will be the first to admit that we 
are entitled to expect more gentle language from a Christian 
than from a Mohammedan’; moreover, he began the attack ; and 
we are heartily glad that Mr. Knowles, in his letter of November 
11, placed on him this condition, ‘that you refrain from such 
extreme language in attacking the faith and religious feelinzs 
of so many millions of our Indian fellow-subjects as you 
have sometimes permitted yourself to use.’ If justification 
were required for the course which Mr. Knowles was compelled 
to adopt, it would be found in the Canon’s article in the For-- 
nightly on Turkey and Russia, from which we cull a few 
phrases referring to the Indian Judge: ‘A series of entirely 
false accusations,’ ‘his ignorance or bad faith,’ ‘ pettifogging irre- 
levancies,’ ‘it is melancholy to have to convict a “ Judge of the 
High Court of Judicature in Bengal” either of ignorance almost 
too gross for belief or of deliberate tampering with plain facts,’ 
‘sheer stupidity and dishonesty.’ Is this the kind of criticism 
which Mr. Gladstone characterises as ‘ gentlemanlike, Christian- 
like, effective, strong, smashing’? To our mind it suggests the 
controversial tone of the bargee. For the rest, the Vineteenth 
Century contains some articles of deep interest, and others, 
which albeit sketchy, serve to pass time withal. To 
single out one article 1s sometimes invidious. But Mr. 
John Morley’s eminence as a man of letters is so great, 
and his article on Matthew Arnold is so brightly written, 
that nine men out of ten will begin their reading of the 
Review with the thirteenth item in it. They may or may not 
agree with Mr. Moriley’s view on this point or on that; but in 
either event they will be charmed by the manner of writing, 
and by the great store of knowledge upon which the writer 
draws for illustration. Sir Lintorn Simmons contributes an 
interesting paper, written in language of military simplicity, on 
the changes which have taken piace under the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. What Mr. Lyulph Stanley would say on ‘ Re-opening 
the Education settlement of 1870,’ we knew pretty well before 
we read his paper. But he really ought to write more carefully 
than to leave an impression (see pp. 927 and 928) that Mr. Riley 
and Lord Halifax were the only persons whom the Archbishop 
invited to the recent conference. Was not his Lordship of 
Hereford in the nature of an antidote to the pair of them? 
Sub titulo ‘ Under this Last’ Mr. Frederic Harrison gives us 
a pleasant talk on literary and artistic subjects between two 
men of his creation; and they are men of parts. Proceeding 
we find Sir W. M. Conway and Sir Walter Besant writing of 
the Society of Authors and the Literary Agent pretty much 
what might be expected of them, and Madaine Novikoif, later 
on, discoursing of ‘The Religious Basis of Russian Policy’ in 
a fashion which an Englishman may call ‘ Canting,’ though the 
Australian word ‘ snuffle-busting’ fills the situation in better. 
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Of one article in the Fortnightly mention has been made 
already, and it must be confessed that the opening ballad, by 
Mrs. Woods, is not pleasing. ‘ But the angels harped on ‘twixt 
the earth and the moon’ is a line as far removed from poetry 
as the Equator is from the South Pole. Contra, Augustin 
Filon’s ‘Lord Salisbury’ is excellent reading, full of instruc- 
tive matter, crammed from end to end with evidence that the 
writer not only possesses keen political insight but also that 
knowledge, coming of close and long-continued study, which 
goes to the making of an effective publicist. Of the remaining 
articles Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s ‘ Hamlet’ is good reading, but 
space will not permit us to give a critical estimate of its value 
here. ‘Alaudarum legis’ is a pretty plea by F. A. Fulcher 
for the preservation of our Jarks—the birds, not the jokes— 
which we commend, without the slightest hope of obtaining a 
hearing, to the epicures of the world. 

There are three first-rate articles in the .Vatronal Review. 
They are, first, the Bishop of Salford’s ‘ The Crisis in Religious 
Education,’ which Mr. Lyulph Stanley might read with advan- 
tage, since it states the grievances of Church schools judicially 
and temperately. Second comes Mr. Alfred Austin’s ‘ Matthew 
Arnold in his Letters’—a subject with which everybody is deal- 
ing just now. The chances are that another pen will discuss 
the same subject in these columns shortly. Suffice it, there‘ore, 
to say that Mr. Austin’s paper is exquisitely written and instinct 
with affectionate sympathy. The third striking article is Mr. 
Arthur Shadwell’s ‘The Decline of Drunkenness.’ He proves 
the truth of his title by convincing statistics, and leaves us con- 
vinced that the drunkards of to-day are not half as numerous 
as those of days gone by. It is a curious hobby of Mr. Shad- 
well’s, but he rides it skilfully, and those who strive to interrupt 
his course are apt to get the worst of the encounter. Eat meat 
and take alcohol in moderation, says Dr. Mortimer Granville, 
and you will not get the gout. The vegetarians are ‘ effeminate, 
feeble-minded, and devoid of intellectual force and character.’ 
And then he goes for the ‘meat-scorning and teetotal’ Turks, 
to whom he might have added the Chinese vegetarians who 
massacred the missionaries a short time since. Henceforward 
to eat a cabbage wi'l be to show signs of incipient vice. In 
another article Lieutenant Baden Powell discourses on the 
merits of the air-car or man-kite. He is the inventor. 

The Vew Review opens with a ferocious article on the 
execution of Mr. Stokes by Mr. Lionel Decle, who acted as 
special correspondent for the P.4/.G. inthe matter. The subject 
is one of which Mr. Decle knows a good deal, but he spoils the 
effect of his argument by wild intemperance of language and by 
suggestions based upon no evidence whatever. There is 
nothing, he says, to prove that Lothaire did not torture Stokes 
or bury him alive. Of course there is nothing to prove that 
Lothaire dd not do these things, but there is not the slightest 
evidence that he did anything of the kind and it is a pity to 
write and publish articles of this character when the difficulty 
is in a fair way towards settlement. The remainder of the 
volume is not of high interest save to those persons who under- 
stand the Manx dialect in which the Rev. T. E. Brown writes. 
We don’t know the meaning of ‘ sooreyin,’ ‘ priddha,’ ‘ arrar,’ 
‘aburrit,’ and so forth ; so the poem tires us save when we take 
it on trust. 

When ‘ Looker-On’ contributes one of his periodical articles 
we generally begin reading our Blackwood at the end. 
Admirers of ‘ Maga,’ who follow the same plan, will hardly be as 
well rewarded as usual this month. The ‘ Looker-On’ has found 
the past few months dull, with a dulness that has sometimes 
been reflected in his writing, and we have learned to expect 
so much from him that any falling off is more than commonly 
disappointing. There is ‘nothing to do, nothing to see’ is his 
lament, and he makes no exception even in favour of ‘ Trilby,’ 
who is not, to his thinking, ‘a character whom any young 
English actress could be expected to play. He rises more to 
his usual level when he criticises the smart impertinence of 
some modern criticism, more particularly in the matter of 
Thackeray, and confesses his inability to fathom the likes and 
dislikes of the ‘Excellent Public’ ‘If Mr. Du Maurier 
why Mrs. Humphrey Ward? and if either of them, why 
Miss Marie Corelli?’ he asks, and gives up the conundrum 
in despair. ‘Oxford in Fact and Fiction’ is a subject large 
enough to fill a multitude of books; but the writer makes 
use of it to chat pleasantly enough cf architecture and ywnder- 
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graduates, Verdant Green and Robert Elsmere, school clubs 
and university magazines, not without frequent reference to 
Mr. Andrew Lang. An army man draws a comparison, for 
the benefit of civilians, between the English soldier as he was 
and is—to the advantage, we are glad to say, of the latter; 
and Mr. F. J. Crowest traces the influence of Purcell upon 
Handel, apart from which he thinks ‘that the composer of 
the Messiah would never have become Handel as he is known 
to-day.’ The tendency of the Badminton Magazine to prefer 
good names to good articles is being overcome, though 
there is still rather too much of the ‘Yes, my dear Editor, 
I believe I did promise to write something for you’ style, 
which results, however, in the case of Mr. J. M. Paulton, in a 
rattling good article on ‘ Recollections of the Cambridge Drag,’ 
But by far the most interesting subject in the December 
number is ‘ International Athletics,’ competently treated by Mr. 
M. Shearman. He gives a much pleasanter account than we 
have yet seen of the two famous contests decided last autumn 
in New York. He saw no desire on the part of any one to take 
advantage of the Englishmen, nor does he seem to think that 
any of the American athletes were not domd_ fide amateurs as the 
term is understood in America. But the fact remains that the 
amateur, as we know him, does not exist over there, and that no 
more international contests are likely to take place until some 
agreement is arrived at on this important point. The instan- 
taneous photographs of some of the events, which accompany 
this article, are beyond praise: note particularly the expression 
of intense agony on Hickok's face as he throws the hammer. 
Among magazines that issue special Christmas numbers in 
December Chapman's is remarkable in that while the number 
of its pages 1s increased very considerably, the price remains at 
the moderate sixpence. Here are eleven ‘tales fantastical and 
supernatural, which should satisfy the most exacting taste for 
the mysterious and horrible. Ghosts seem to be rather out 
of fashion, and Miss Hunt’s ‘Story of a Ghost’ can hardly be 
called an exception, seeing that in this case it is the body and 
not the spirit which is brought back to apparent life—a 
sufficiently gruesome idea well carried out, even to the faint 
odour of the charnel-house which clings to the untenanted 
body. Murder, lunacy, witchcraft, scientific invention, archio- 
logy, and pure humour are all brought under contribution by 
such capable authors as Messrs. Arthur Machen, M. P. Shiel, 
Frank R. Stockton, and Mrs. Vere Campbell to furnish material 
for these thrilling stories. The Cen/ury—which, by the way, 
celebrated its silver wedding last month by a divorce from its 
former publishers and is now issued by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co.—shows no signs of falling off. The frontispiece, 
engraved by T. Cole, after a picture by James Tissot, is worthy 
of Mr. Cole's great reputation, and such well-known names as 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Messrs. Benjamin Kidd, W. M. Sloane, 
and Frank R. Stockton, figure on the table of contents. Put 
the article which will probably be read first is Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s story of ‘The Brushwood Boy.’ George Cottar is a 
capital study from life—we all know George Cottar—and the 
tinge of romance which colours this mysterious dreamer of 
dreams is all the more effective because it is the last thing to 
be expected in so methodical and matter-of-fact a young man. 
The Humanitarian for December contains among other 
articles a very curious one by Mrs. Archibald Little on ‘The 
True Cause of China’s Decay.’ Even one who remembers 
Planché’s delightful song with the lines ‘ Women with their ten 
toes tight tucked into, Tiddle-toddle shoes one scarcely sees, 
How they all got here is quite a wonder, China must be 
broken to pieces ’—even such an aged and remembering person 
may be surprised at finding Mrs. Little tracing China’s decay 
most curiously and most ingeniously to the practice of foot- 
crippling female infants of any pretension to decent birth. 
The Cornhill has a capital article on ‘The Salmon and its 
Kin,’ and one of nice appreciation on ‘Our Early Female 
Moralists, which does justice not too often done to ‘Astrza,’ 
Mrs. Manley, and others, and notably to Mrs. Inchbald. A 
reference to Walpole’s Cas¢/e of Otranto comes in naturally 
enough, and then the writer conveys a false idea by quoting 
one special picce of bathos frem a work excellent in its kind. 
We have also received London Sociely, The New Science 
Review, The Pall Mall Magazine, The Century, Scribner’s, 
Temple Bav, The Minster, The Monthly Packet, The Parents’ 
Review and St. Nicholas. 
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REVISED AND CORRECTED UP TO 1895. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA: 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


TEN VOLUMES, Imperial 8vo. 
COMPLETE SETS CAN NOW BE HAD. 
Price £5 in cloth; £7 1os. in half-morocco. 

The Work is also being issued in Monthly Volumes, price ros. each, 
cloth ; 15s. half-morocco, 

Volume II. ready 2nd December, 1895. 

CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA is acknowledged to be the best 
book of the kind at present before the public. Wherever the 
English language is spoken, it is in use as a Standard Authority 
and Work of Reference. 
‘There is exhaustiveness in the selection of subjects, enterprise in 
securing specialists as contributors, and accuracy, clearness, competency, 

and conciseness in the treatment of the articles."— 7zmes. 





Ww. & R. CHAMBERS’S 
NEW BOOKS FOR SEASON 1895-96. 


Handsomely bound. Fully Illustrated. 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


ROY ROYLAND, or the Young Castellan. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
bevelled boards. With 8 Illustrations by W. BOUCHER. 55s. 


pi 7. MEADE. 


GIRLS NEW AND OLD. By L. T. MeaDe. 


With 8 Illustrations by J. WiLLIAMsON. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, bevelled boards, 5s. 


AUTHOR OF ‘LADDIE.’ 
DON. By the Author of ZLaddie, etc. With 


8 Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE, Large crown 8vo, antique cloth 
gilt, 5s. 
DAVID LAWSON JOHNSTONE. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE COAST. By 


DAviD LAWSON JOHNSTONE. With 2r Illustrations by W. BOUCHER. 
Large crown 8vo, antique cloth gilt, 5s. 


REGINALD HORSLEY. 


THE BLUE BALLOON: A Tale of the She- 


nandoah Valley. By REGINALD HorsLey, With 6 Illustrations by 
W.S. STACEY. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


DAVID KER. 


THE WIZARD KING: A Story of the last 


Moslem Invasion of Europe. By DAviID KER. With 6 Illustrations 
by W. S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


WHITE TURRETS. By Mrs. Moteswortn, 


Author of Carrots, Olivia, etc. With 4 Illustrations by W. RAINEY. 
Post 8vo, antique cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


F. M. HOLMES. 


HUGH MELVILLE’S QUEST: A Boy's Ad- 


ventures in the Days of the Armada, By F. M, HoLMes. With 4 
Illustrations by W. BOUCHER. Post 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


ELOCUTION. A Book for Reciters and 
Readers, comprising selections from Barrie, Kipling, Jerome, ‘Q,’ 
etc. Edited by R. C. H. Morison, 2s. 6d. 

‘One of the best books of its kind in the English language.’ 
Glasgow Citizen. 


TWO GREAT AUTHORS. Lives of Scott 


and Carlyle. Post 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s, 


EMINENT ENGINEERS. Lives of Watt, 


Stephenson, Telford, and Brindley. Post 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 


TALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE. By 


MARGARET FRASER TYTLER. Post 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER OF 


THE WORLD. Topographical, Statistical, Historical. With Pro- 
nunciation of the more difficult Names of Places, numerous Etymo- 
logies, and information regarding the origin of names. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROw, LONDON; AND EDINBURGH, 








In One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition, Price 15s. 


THE ART OF GOLF. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. 
With Twenty Plates from instantaneous Photographs of Professional Players 
chiefly by A. F. Macrig, Esq. 


‘Remains the standard work on the subject, notwithstanding all that has beep 
written concerning the game since the publication of the first edition.’ 
National Observer. 





EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 








MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 
A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS: 


A Tale of the Siege of Rhodes. By G. A. Henty. With 12 
page Illustrations by RALPH PEACOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 





“It has been a great pleasure to read this stirring srory.... Mr. Henty is as 
fertile in invention, and as vigorous as ever in the narrative of his hero’s exploits.’ 
Spectator. 


THE TIGER OF MYSORE: A Story 


of the War with Tippoo Saib. By G. A. HENTy. With 12 
Page Illustrations by W. H. MARGETSON, and a Map. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


‘ Mr. Henty not only concocts a thrilling tale, he weaves fact and fiction together 
with so skilful a hand that the reader cannot help acquiring a just and clear view of 
that fierce and terrible struggle, which gave to us our Indian Empire.’—A theneum. 


THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS: 4 


Story of Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow. By G, A. HENTY. 
With 8 page Illustrations by W. H. OvEREND, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, §s. 
‘A stirring and effective narrative.’— Globe. 
‘Will, we think, prove one of the most popular of boy's books this season.’ 
St, James's Gazette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Price 6s. each. 

Captain Bayley’s Heir. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
For the Temple. 

The Young Carthaginian. 
With Wolfe in Canada. 
When London Burned. 
The Lion of the North, 
With Clive in India. 

In Freedom’s Cause. 
Through the Fray. 
Under Drake's Flag. 
True to the Old Flag. 


Price 5s. each. 


In the Heart of the Rockies. Bravest of the Brave. 

A Jacobite Exile. A Final Reckoning. 
Condemned as a Nihilist. The Cat of Bubastes. 
Held Fast for England. For Name and Fame. 
Maori and Settler. Dragon and the Raven. 
One of the 28th. St. George for England. 
In the Reign of Terror. By Sheer Pluck. 
Orange and Green. Facing Death. 


Wulf the Saxon. 

St. Bartholomew's Eve. 
Through the Sikh War. 
Beric the Briton. 

in Greek Waters. 

The Dash for Khartoum. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 
By Right of Conquest. 
By England's Aid. 
With Lee in Virginia. 
By Pike and Dyke. 

The Lion of 8t. Mark. 
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NOW READY. 


Grand Christmas (December) Double Number of 


THE STRAND 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by E. HATZFELD. 
Will contain Twenty Songs and Pieces. including New Christmas Music 
Waltzes, Polkas, Lancers, etc., by the most eminent and popular composers of 


the day. As there will be an enormous demand for this Number, which will 
comprise 


TWO GUINEAS WORTH OF MUSIC FOR ONE SHILLING. 


All lovers of good music are advised to give THEIR ORDERS TO THEIR 
BOOKSELLERS AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 
THE CONTENTS ARE GIVEN BELOW. 


MUSIC. 
1. RING OUT, WILD BELLS.) Words by Atrrep, Lorp TENNYSON, 
(Song.) ) Music by CHARLES GouNnopb. 
2. HAIL TO THE CHRIST! ) Words by J. A. Wooracort. 
(Carol Anthem.) ) Music by Sir Josepn Burnapy. 


3- THE DARLING OF MY HEART.) Words by T. D. Suttivan, M.P. 
) Music by James L. Mot toy. 


(Song.) 
4. THE REDEMPTION.) Words by J. E. Wootacorr. 


(Song.) } Music by A. H. BEHREND, 
5. CHRISTMAS BELLS.) Words by Licy MarsHatt-Warp. 
(Part-Song.) } Music by Dr. W. H. LonGuurst. 


6. THE STAR THAT SHONE O'ER BETHLEHEM. (Carol). Words and 
Music by Frank Morr, 
7> KING CHRISTMAS.) Words by F. Raymonp Coutson. 
Song.) } Music by Harry Dacre. 
8. SWEETER THAN ALL. (Song.) Words and Music by GERALD LANE. 
9. ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT. (Children’s Song.) Old Welsh air, Har- 
monised by MALcoLm Lawson. 
10. CHRISTMAS EVE. { Words by Jan L. Lawson. 
(Children’s Song.) ( Music by E. H. MEHUL. 
111 THE MASQUE WALTZ. By Ernest Buca osst. 
12, MISTLETOE POLKA. By H. Teiam. 
13. RUSTIC BEAUTIES. (Barn Dance) By Joun Crook. 
14. LES RIBAUDES, MAZURKA. By Louis Ganne. 
15. LANCELOT LANCERS. By Joun Crook. 
16. ANDANTE RELIGIOSO. (Violin and Piano.) By Ernest GILLer. 
17. ANITRA’S DANCE. (Pianoforte Duet). By Epvarp Greta. 
18, PENDANT LA VALSE. (Piana Solo.) By Francis THOME. 
19. MENUET. (Piano Solo) By E. Meyver-HELMunp. 
20. BERCEUSE. (Piano Solo.) By Sig. Srojowsri. 
ETC. ETC. ETC. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL SHILLING’S WORTH OF MUSIC EVER PUBLISHED. 
Post Free, 1s. 43d, 





GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON, W.C. 


At all Stationers’, Newsagents’, or Bookstalls. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW NOVELS, Ere. 


Mrs.CROKER’S New Novel, MARRIED 
OR SINGLE? is Now Ready, in 3 


Vols., 15s. net, and at every Library. 


THE WOMAN IN THE DARK. ¥%y I. 


W. RoBINSON. 2 vols., ros. net, and at every Library. 


‘ A story, the plot of which is so interesting that its brevity seems almost its only 
fault.'— Atheneum. 














THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. By 


L. T. MEADE. 3 vols., 15s. net, and at every Library. 


‘ Perhaps the strongest story Mrs. Meade has written. The subject is the eternal 
fight between good and evil—good triumphing in the end against tremendous 
odds,’— British Weekly. 


HEART OF OAK. By W. Crark RussEtt. 


3 vols., 15s. net, and at every Library. 


* Worthy to take its place in the matchless roll of his sea stories. Of living writers, 
Mr. Clark Russell most nearly approaches the classic style of Defoe.’—Puanch. 





’ 
PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Large 
Imperial 4to, art canvas, ros. 6d. 

* Phib May's Sketc4-Book contains fifty cartoons whose art cannot fail to produce 
inexhaustible mirth. Line for line, Mr. May secures greater effects and more 
laughter than any other draughtsman, and this collection is of his best.’ 

Black and White. 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir Watrer Besant. 


With Etchings by F. S. WALKER, R.P.E., and 130 Illustrations by 
WILLIAM PATTEN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


‘An altogether fascinating book is Sir Walter Besant’s Wes/minster. Paper, 
print, and pictures are worthy of a text in which erudition, colour, and literary charm 
are alike conspicuous.’—Queex. 


THE FAT AND THE THIN, by E. Zora, 
os m e os —— Translated by E. A, VIZETELLY. Crown 


THE TRACK OF A STORM. By Owen 


HALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GOLDEN ROCK, By Exvest Gray- 


VILLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘ The sea romance is brilliantly related, and Mr. Clark Russell seems at last to have 
a rival in his own line... . / Altogether, Mr. Glanville adds to his reputation by this 
exciting and well-written story.’—G/lasgow Herald. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘ Aureole is always charming, always pulsating with life to the very finger-tips, and, 
above all, always the personification of an up-to-date woman of fashion. In its 
harmless cynicism,, its naive worldliness, and its gay good humour, the bookis one to 
be read and enjoyed.’—7he Speaker. 


DAGONET ABROAD. By Geroxce R. 


Sims. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*One might search the whole range of the literature of travel without finding a 
more entertaining companion than Mr. G. R. Sims.’— Word. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
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Mr. Balfour Seen from a Distance. By NorMAN Hapcoop. 

The Secondary Education Report. By Professor MASSIE. 

Lord Dunraven and the Cup. By A. T. QuiLLER-Coucu. 

Professor Sayce v. The Archzologists. By Professor A. A. 
BEVAN. 

The New Situation in the Far East. By Demetrius C, 
BOULGER. 

Sacerdotalism. By Francis PEEK. 

Municipal Fire Insurance. By Ropert DONALD. 

Teachers. By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Berthelot and his Friend Renan. By ALnert D. VANDAM. 

Muscat. By J. THEODORE BENT. 

Physics and Sociology. By W. H. MALLock. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


norice—_A LITTLE TOUR IN 
AMERICA, 2) te Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS 


HOLE.—ZIn order to meet the requirements of American 
Copyright, the publication of this work has been post 
poned until] MONDAY NEXT, December 9, on which 
date tt will be ready at all Libraries and Booksellers 
With numerous Illustrations. Price r6s. 


NOTICE.—Miss BALFOUR’S New Book of Travels, 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN 
A WAGGON, with nearly go Original [llustra- 


tions from Sketches by the Author, will be ready on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, December 11, at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’ Price 6s. 


NOTICE.—Mr. ROBERT BLATCHFORDS New 
Story of Life in the Ranks, entitled TOMMY 


ATKINS, « % 72dy on MONDAY NEXT, 
December 9, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. Price 


Os. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


£5 Getter from Hh. fA. The Queen, } 
Sir HENRY PONSONBY is commanded by the QUEEN, 


to thank Mr. DARLINGTON for a copy of his Handbook which he has 
sent to HER MAJESTY. 
* Nothing better could be wished for.’—British Weekly. 
‘ Far superior to ordinary Guides,’—London Daily Chronicle. 
EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. 
Maps by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
Feap. 8v0. Lilustrated, One Shilling each. 


BOURNEMOUTH AND NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND THE ISLE OF WICHT. 
CARDICAN BAY. wi aun 
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THE WYE VALLEY. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
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LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS GF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND CHELTENHAM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
THE BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 
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THE CAPE TIMES, 
THE LEADING SOUTH AFRICAN NEWSPAPER, 


ESTABLISHED 1876, 


Has a guaranteed Circulation of 55,000, being three times 
that of any other Morning Paper published in 
the Cape Coony. 

THE ‘CAPE TIMES,’ the Leading Morning Paper published in Cape 
Town. has not-only the Largest, but a More General Circulation than any 
other paper published in South Africa, and is therefore the best Advertising 
Medium. Its WEEKLY EDITION, which in South Atrica penetrates tp 
the remotest homesteads, affords European readers the opportunity of ob- 
taining non-cabled South African News earlier than by any other means, 

Advertising Rates on application to the Manager. 


London Office: 61 CORNHILL. 


The following may be ordered from the London Office : 
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DAILY EDITION ° ° 13 © per quarter, post free, 


WEEKLY EDITION . ° 5 0 - - 
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SIDE-LIGHTS AND SIDE ISSUES 


I’ any one ever comes to write the history of the Rule 
l of the Road at sea, he will have a queer story to tell 
of the perverseness of incapacity and the slow triumph of 
common sense. For ages before the year 1840 the Rule 
of the Road at sea was as simple and as clear as the rule 
of the road on land. It was of a different character because 
it could only be in terms of any pair of ships, whereas the 
rule of the road on land must always be in terms of the 
bank, hedge, wall, or kerb which bounds the road and 
confines the vehicles within it. The Rule of the Road at 
sea till 1840, then, was simply that as it was always a case 
of crossing in different directions, one ship of every pair 
had the right of way and the other ship had not. The 
wind was the reference, and the rule was that the ship 
which had the wind on her right side, had the right of 
way and went on it without disturbing herself; while the 
ship which had the wind on her left side ‘bore up, and 
passed to leeward’ of the other. She was not allowed to 
cross or attempt to cross in front of the first unless she could 
do it in perfect safety and without making any change 
whatever. 
avoid the chance of collision, then the ship with the wind 
on the left side must make it, and could only lawfully 
make such a movement as would take her behind, and not 
in front of, the ship with the wind on her right side, Out 
of such a rule it was possible to raise a great number of 


If it was necessary to make any movement to 


side issues. As for instance, when both ships had the 
wind on the same side, or when one cf them had the wind 
‘right aft.’ But the practical seamen all knew that side 
issues would confuse the main issue and the general rule, 
if they were raised. So they never were raised before 
1840. Then a rule had to be made for steamers; but 
instead of putting the existing rule into different language 
so as to preserve a main issue intact and to include all 
classes of ships in it, side issues were raised by putting 
steamers under a different rule from sailing-vessels. This 
made the complication of three classes of rules; sailing- 
vessels with sailing-vessels ; steamers with steamers: and 
steamers with sailing-vessels. The proper course would have 
been to put all ships under the old rule, and just to alter its 
terms so as to include them. It was only necessary to lay 
it down that all ships had a right of way in crossing to 
leave other ships on their left, while no ships had a right 
of way in crossing to leave another ship to her right. 
The authorities of those days, totally misunderstanding 
the whole question, introduced for steamers the land rule 
of the road. But as there was no right or wrong side 
of the road at sea, they made the fatal mistake of intro- 
ducing a right and a wrong side of the ship, declaring that 
all steamers, under every condition, were to pass left side 
to left side. From 1840 to 1854 the inevitable confusion 
arising from infinite side issues raged, and destroyed ships. 
The remedy sought in 1854 was to apply the mistake 
The 


Collisions were 


made regarding steamers to all classes of ships. 
result could only have been anticipated. 
more frequent than ever; and by 1860 the thing had 
become intolerable, and change in the rules was impera- 
tively demanded by suffering seamen and shipowners. 
The only plan then thought of was to keep the worst 
that 
which called on every ship to turn to the left when she 
supposed danger, and whether the turn tended to take 


and admittedly most dangerous part of the law 


her more out of or more into it—in the forefront of the 
new rules. The next step was to refine upon cases of 
collision as Signori refined upon cases of morality. A 
cloud of side issues was raised by a phalanx of new rules. 
The most absurd part of the whole matter was that by 
this time all ships were fitted with the red and green 
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side-lights, which are perfect signals to denote to one 
another the ship which had and the ship which had not 
the right of way, and the new rules solemnly ignored 
the fact. Having given the coloured side-lights as a 
guide, no use was made of it for steamers; and both 
steamers and sailing-vessels were enjoined to ignore the 
colour of the lights they saw when they apprehended a 
chance of collision. France, however, added for steamers 
the old right-of-way rule for sailing-vessels, employing lan- 
guage applicable to steamers. But the joke was that both 
for steamers and sailing-vessels the bottom was knocked out 
of the idea of right of way. The ship which originally had 
the right of way was now forced to insist upon it, which 
she used not to be; while carefully chosen language put it 
into the power of the ship which used not to have the right 
of way, to ignore the colour of the light seen, and to do 
her best to claim the right of way by running across the 
other ship’s bows. Between a left side to left side rule 
with unknown boundaries, and a right of way rule with the 
bottom knocked out of it, there was a pretty kettle of 
Then outsiders discovered that the lett 
side to left side rule was directly responsible for an 
enormous number of collisions, and that it had nearly 
swallowed up all the others in the Courts. The Board of 
Trade put itself in motion and got out some limiting rules 
in terms of seeing either one or both of the coloured side- 
lights. As soon as these were published, outsiders pointed 
out that both lights were only seen because they were 
wrongly and dangerously screened. If they were properly 
fitted both lights could not be seen together. The Board 
of Trade could not ignore this, they got out instructions to 
their surveyors which laid it down that the lights ought 
to be fitted so as not to be seen together because that led 
to danger; but they must be seen together, or else the 
limiting rules which had just been issued would be non- 
sense. Surveyors were to take their choice. But by what 
was afterwards said to be a slip, but which was no slip 
because it was a fitting insisted on by the outsiders, it was 
stated that the proper fitting would be when a line, joining 
the inner edge of the wick of the side-light and the 
outer edge of an obstruction in front, should be parallel to 
the line of keel. The so-called slip was struck out of 
the surveyors’ instructions, and it was said that a good 
deal of variation in side-light ‘screening’ ensued. A new 
order, apparently a compromise between wrong fitting 
to suit the mistaken rule, and right fitting to avoid error, 
emanated from the Board of Trade two or three years 


fish for five years. 


back, and raised a storm amongst ship-owners. Meantime, 
the outsiders had continued their pressure after 1863 
They got committees assembled, and every time they 
gained something in the way of common sense. Now it 
was striking out altogether the left side to left side rule 
for sailing ships; now it was getting signals, indicating 
intention, allowed, and so on. But no progress was made 
towards putting the bottom into the right-of-way rule, 
restoring the signification of the coloured side-lights, and 
destroying the absurdity of giving both ships the right of 
way. Here the Board of ‘Trade—mainly influenced by 
Lord Farrer who had never succeeded in apprehending 
the elements of the question, but always greatly inter- 
tered in it—resisted for years. It took the enormous 
machinery of a Washington Conterence to produce the 
But it was 
done, and for the first time since 1854,a reasonable rule 


grain of common sense which was necessary, 


of the road was formulated. 

Then up rose all the shipowners in England, and 
declared that they did not care a pin for main issues 
Here, they said, were questions of side-light fitting, and 
here are one or two fog signals which might be improved, 
Let us hang up the main issue—four or five ships being 
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sunk every week because it is hung up—until these purely 
side issues are decided. But now, as ever, the march of 
common sense gains, even if it does so slowly. The com- 
mittee on the screening of side-lights has knocked away 
for good the nonsense which has surrounded the question. 
They have declared that the chief element in the screening 
is that neither the green nor the red light shall be seen on 
the wrong bow; and they have submitted that the rule of 
fitting insisted on by the outsiders in 1868 and onwards, 
which they infer was never a slip when it got into the 
Instructions for Surveyors, should be adopted. 

So one side issue is out of the way. It is understood 
that but for the obstinacy of one member of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Fog Signals, the other side issue 
would have been got rid of in the last session of Parlia- 
ment. It may be reasonably hoped that it will be removed 
in the coming session. Then there will be nothing in the 
way of passing the Washington Conference Rules into law, 
and restoring common sense to the rule of the road at sea 
after an absence of fifty-five years. 


BURDENS ON LAND 


ORD SALISBURY’S promise to deal with this ques- 
tion next session has naturally stimulated investiga- 

tion of the possible scope of legislation. Luckily the 
principle at issue is extremely simple. The plain way to 
approach it is by regarding land as the working plant of a 
food factory. It is to the farmer what his mill is to the 
cotton weaver. Without capital and labour it would be 
valueless, for in this country what has been termed ‘the 
inherent capacity of the soil’ has long been exhausted. 
Agricultural land derives its worth exclusively from its 
profits. Imposts on it are, therefore, direct obstacles to a 
useful industry. Not even the newest political economist 
attacks the old rule that if a tax is necessary it should not 
be placed on the raw material but on the ultimate profits. 
But producers of food are at this disadvantage as compared 
with other manufacturers, that they are attacked at the 
very outset and have to compete handicapped. The 
American corn, which has ousted that of Norfolk and 
Essex, has been grown on land untithed and free from land 
tax. Now tithe alone amounts toat least £4,500,000. Its 
effect is more clearly seen by taking individual examples. 
There is at Great Wakering a holding let at £50 on condi- 
tion that the farmer pays a tithe commuted at £202 13s.; 
another at Braintree, rent £140, tithe £130. We could fill 
a column with examples equally striking. Needless to say 
in pointing this out no blame whatever is attached to the 
tithe-owner, whose property is entitled to the same respect 
as that of any other owner. But the point is that by 
means of tithe we virtually place upon English grain a 
duty from which that grown abroad is exempt. No doubt 
the landlord is supposed to pay it, but in practice he 
generally bargains with the tenant of depreciated wheat- 
land to pay a small rent plus the tithe, and until the process 
of redemption is completed it cannot have any other effect 
than that of a duty on native corn. Land-tax is in the 
same position. It does not amount in the bulk to more 
than a million per annum, but the vexatious feature is its 
irregularity of disposition. Whereas in Northumberland 
it averages only twopence-halfpenny an acre, there are 
farms in Essex where it rises to the serious amount of four 
shillings an acre. ‘The scrupulous care with which 
financiers avoid taxing the food of the people is then 
more apparent than real. English wheat is by no means 
admitted duty free to the market. The effect is to dis- 
courage and throw cold water on agriculture in this 
country and to drive the consumer into the arms of the 
foreign producer. It is certainly not before time that 
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statesmen have begun to attack such a erying evil, and we 
trust they will deal with it in no half-hearted manner, 

To arrive at the total amount extracted from agricultural 
land in the shape of rates and taxes is practically impos 
sible. ‘The members of the Commission do not appear to 
have been fully alive to the importance of the question, 
At any rate, numerous witnesses, desirous of laying down 
a complaint, were suffered to depart without giving exact 
figures. Had each landlord, agent and farmer been asked 
to tell precisely what his ‘burdens ' came to per acre and 
what proportion they bore to his rent and profit, much 
trustworthy information would have been gained. The 
contradictory views held at present are due to an imperfect 
knowledge of the facts. On one hand you have Mr. 
Asquith challenging Lord Salisbury to make a shilling an 
acre difference, on the other Lord Winchilsea and others 
declaring there is room for change that would make the 
difference between distress and prosperity. Several not- 
able attempts have been made to form an accurate estimate. 
Mr. W. J. Harris, of Halwill Manor, reckons that the 
burdens on land, imperial, local and ecclesiastical, amount 
altogether to £14,700,000. If his further estimate be 
correct that the rents amount to £36,000,000, we arrive 
at the astonishing result that the raw material of 
food is taxed up to 40 per cent. Were it ever to 
happen that we have to rely on our native supply, every 
agitator in the country would fasten on the extraordinary 
character of the finance that depends for revenue on taxing 
the food of the people because the consumer would then 
have to pay his share in the form of an enhanced price. 
It is only because foreign food is so cheap that the anomaly 
is tolerated. And yet the results are painful to the last 
degree. Landlords are impoverished, farmers kept face to 
face with bankruptcy, labourers obliged to put up with 
starvation wages. ‘They are engaged in the most innocent 
and necessary of all employments—-the production of corn 
and meat and wool and hides, the requisites of food and 
clothing. Yet we penalise the pursuit as we might do if 
they were engaged in manufacturing some dangerous 
luxury, the excessive use of which was inimical to the 
human race. One could well understand the reasons for 
intercepting as much as possible from breweries and dis- 
tilleries, because beer and whisky are capable of injury ; 
but it seems little short of insanity to discourage the pro- 
ducers of food. It would never be done deliberately in 
our day. The imposts are survivals from a time when in 
return for certain privileges agriculture was willing to pay 
them. But this is no reason for allowing them to remain. 

About a fortnight ago the President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution produced a most interesting summary of the 
land sales in London. He only included estates of one 
hundred acres and more situated within a hundred miles 
radius of the metropolis. The effect was to show that 
between 1875 and 1894 land had fallen not less than 84 
per cent. in value. Mr. Watney’s paper may be consulted 
for the detailed figures; his conclusion is sufficient for our 
purpose as it is an unanswerable argument in favour of 
dealing promptly with all impediments to profitable tillage. 
The more we go into the facts the more absurd those 
burdens appear. It is notorious that hundreds of estates 
—-not to say acres—in Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, to name 
only these, are let at five shillings an acre or less. But 
this according to careful calculation is considerably less 
than the (otal per acre of the average burdens on land. 
‘The Central Chamber of Agriculture which obtained returns 
from 359 farms found that including tithe and imperial 
and local taxes, the average rate of taxation per acre was 
8s. 4d. Three well-known financial authorities working 
independently found the amount respectively 10s., 9s. 6)d., 
and 9s, 8d. an acre. Of this sum Mr. Asquith says you 
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cannot do away with more than a shilling an acre, but 
will the country when it comes to understand the facts 
accept such a view? It cannot do so even if willing. The 
continuous fall in the value of land, the ruinous condition 
into which farming has fallen, the exodus of the labouring 
population from the fields, all point to the rapid arrival of 
a condition of things when the extraction of these heavy 
rates will no longer be possible. But it will no doubt be 
asked how is aremedy to be applied. You cannot abolish 
the Poor Rate, or the Highway Rate, or the Sanitary Rate. 
After so much land-tax has been redeemed it would not 
be fair to forgive the remainder. Land that for centuries 
has been bought and sold subject to tithe rent-charge 
is not to be freed from it by a stroke of the pen. Similar 
questions may be and in the past have been asked in 
regard to every meditated change. But the doctrine of 
the hereditary burden is the most ridiculous conceivable. 
As to the exact method to be applied that is really a matter 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Innumerable sug- 
gestions have always been offered, and it would be easy 
for us to add to the number, but the first step has been 
gained when a strong Ministry has been induced to confront 
the situation. 


LESS KNOWN LONDON 
\ THE COLLEGE OF ARMS 


‘f (ENTLEMEN made here.’ Some such legend might 

be written up over the door of the College of Arms 
in Queen Victoria Street; and in one sense, though in 
appearance satirical, it would be strictly true; for gentle- 
men, in the parlance of the Court, are fixed up there. For, 
in the conventional meaning of the term, every ‘ gentle- 
man’ must have his patent registered in the archives of the 
quiet-looking, albeit imposing, building on the north side of 
the above-named thoroughfare, nearly opposite St. Bennet’s 
Church. This is not the original Herald’s College, which 
was situated in Poulteney Lane, and was known as Cold 
Harbour, a ‘right fayre and stately house,’ according to 
Stowe. It was given to the Heralds by Richard IIL, 
together with a charter of incorporation in the first year of 
his reign (1463). They held it until the reign of Henry 
VIL, who, Tudor-like, took the place from them and gave 
it to Bishop Tunstal; the heralds being obliged to take 
refuge in Roncival Priory at Charing Cross. There they 
remained with gradually diminishing revenues until the 
time of Edward VI., when they petitioned for and obtained 
a remission of taxes. In the following reign fortane again 
smiled upon the heralds, Queen Mary (in 1555) giving 
Gilbert Dethick, Garter King at Arms, and the other 
heralds and pursuivants their present college, formerly 
Derby House, which had belonged to the first Earl of 
Derby, who married Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
mother of King Henry VII. The fresh charter which 
accompanied the grant specified that the heralds might 
dwell together, and, ‘at meet times congregate, speak, 
confer, and agree among themselves for the good govern- 
ment of the faculty.’ In the great fire (1666) Derby 
House was destroyed (though fortunately all its records 
and books were saved), and the present edifice was erected 
on the old site after the design of Sir Christopher Wren. 
Originally it formed a quadrangle ; but on the formation 
of Queen Victoria Street considerable alterations were 
made in the building. 

It is of red brick, ornamented with Ionic pilasters sup- 
porting an angular pediment. The principal entrance is on 
the north side of a square-paved court-yard, and is ap- 
proached by a flight of steps and a portico, opening directly 
into the Grand Hall in which the Court of Chivalry was 
formerly held. With its darkly wainscoted walls, its 
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judicial seat for the Earl Marshal, its old flags ready almost 
to drop to pieces, and its long row of portraits of ancient 
heralds (‘herald angels,’ ’tis said they call them), it has a 
stately and old-world look, that at first sight strikes one as 
being singularly out of keeping with the busy nineteenth 
century life without. That feeling, however, soon passes 
away ; for all the centuries seem to jostle one another in 
this London of ours. 

To the right is the old library, from which a door opens 
into the search-room and gallery. The walls of the latter 
room are lined with presses, filled with the most invaluable 
books and records regarding matters heraldic and subjects 
relating thereto—county histories, records of visitations, 
pedigrees, royal household books, funeral certificates of 
noblemen and gentlemen, etc. Among the most interest- 
ing of these curiosities may be mentioned a book of 
emblazonment (hand-painted) executed for Prince Arthur, 
the brother of Henry VIII., and whose widow that King 
married ; the Warwick Roll, a series of figures of all the 
arms of Warwick from the Conquest to the reign of Richard 
VII., the work of Rous, the famous antiquary, at the close 
of the fifteenth century, the Book of the Royal Standard, 
painted in the early part of the reign of Henry VII. and 
a Tournament Roll of his successor, wherein the eighth 
Henry of uxorious memory is depicted in royal state with 
his martial hosts around him. But perhaps the most 
wonderful curio of all is a roll of arms in book form, exe 
cuted in the reign of Edward IV., giving the bearings of 
all those who bore arms in the Crusades. 

Hardly less interesting to the general, perhaps, would 
be the books containing the grants of arms from Richard 
III. down to our own day. In the older times it seems 
proper enough that the ambitious merchant, swashbuckler 
or what not, should have desired to buy a patent to use 
armorial bearings; but it strikes one as odd to see the 
successful tea-dealer or leather-seller of to-day going 
through the ordeal of being ‘made a gentleman.’ Con- 
ventionally speaking, no man is a gentleman until he has 
acquired the right to sport a coat of arms, and none but a 
gentleman so constituted is qualified to be made a knight 
or baronet, or to receive any title of nobility. Hence 
when there is a question of thus rewarding any one, the 
Home Office first of all makes inquiry at the Herald's 
College whether the person under consideration is a 
gentleman, anticipating what would be, and always is Her 
Majesty’s first inquiry when a name is presented to her for 
honour. If he be not, the hint is conveyed to him to 
get himself seen to in such respect forthwith. It is merely 
a matter of showing that he had a father and paying the 
fees, and the thing is done. Then he may be safely re- 
commended to the Queen as presenting a suitable stock 
whereon to graft titles. 

When a man has become a gentleman he is entitled to 
assume a coat of arms and a crest and the College of Arms 
is ever ready to fit him therewith; but in doing so the 
Heralds are careful to infringe no one’s rights by giving him 
armorial bearings belonging to others. Armorial bearings 
have been so assumed. These are styled armorial bearings 
of private adventure. Formerly, any one assuming arms 
in such a manner would have subjected himself to pains 
and penalties. For then the heraldic office was a power in 
the land, and any one transgressing its laws and privileges 
must go with the fear of the Earl-Marshal before his eyes. 
But the nouveaux riches may now have their carriages 
emblazoned with the bearings of the noblest family in the 
realm, and no indignant herald dare interfere to lower their 
pride, as at one time he would. Sic transit gloria ! 

The College of Arms dates from an early period. In 
1419 King Henry V. issued an edict directing the sheriffs 
of each county to summon all persons bearing arms to 
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prove and establish their right to them. Many of the 
claims examined in consequence of this inquiry were 
referred to the heralds as commissioners, but the first 
regular chapter held by them in a collegiate capacity is 
said to have been at the siege of Rouen in 1420. A code 
of laws and observances was then formed and approved of: 
Their incorporation followed in the reign of Richard IIL., 
when England appears to have been definitely divided 
into two districts—-namely, north and south of Trent, and 
assigned respectively to Norroy (North Roy) King-at- 
Arms and Clarencieux ; ‘although we have the record of 
an heraldic visitation made by Norroy under Henry IV. 
(1412) and preserved in the Harleian Library. Over the 
College was placed Garter King-at-Arms (temps Henry V.), 
who was instituted for the service of the ‘Most Noble 
Order of the Garter.’ 

With the King-at-Arms are associated six heralds, those, 
namely, of Somerset, Richmond, Lancaster, Windsor, 
Chester and York, and four pursuivants, Rouge Dragon, 
Blue Mantle, Portcullis and Royal Croix (the latter being 
regarded somewhat as apprentices to the former). A 
tabard with the royal arms embroidered on both sides of 
it has long been the official dress of the heralds and 
pursuivants. The tabards of the King-at-Arms are richer 
in material than those of the heralds, though both are 
embroidered upon satin, with the silver collar of SS. The 
four pursuivants also wear the tabard of the royal arms, 
but on damask. The insignia of the King-at-Arms include 
a crown, a baton, and a chain on ribbon with a medal or 
badge attached to it. His badge the King-at-Arms is 
privileged to wear at all times; not so the heralds or 
pursuivants, whose ribbons are purple, while those of the 
King are blue. 

These thirteen constitute the College of Arms. But the 
duties of the heralds have greatly changed from what they 
used to be. Formerly they were ‘employed at home and 
abroad, both in military and civil affairs: military with our 
kings and generals in the army, carrying defiances and 
making truces, or attending tilts, tournaments, and duels ; 
as court officials in negotiations, and attending our 
ambassadors in foreign courts; at home waiting on the 
king at Court and Parliament, and directing public 
ceremonies. Now their duties consist in attending public 
ceremonials, being still accounted of the royal household. 
The various officers hold their places by patent under the 
Great Seal by appointment of the Earl Marshal (an office 
hereditary in the Norfolk family). Whenever a public 
State function takes place the College of Arms is in 
evidence ; on grand occasions, like a coronation, in full 
force. At other times only a portion of them put in an 
appearance. They may always be known by their gorgeous 
raiment, altogether too elaborate for description. Garter 
King-at-Arms goes next before the sword in solemn 
procession, none intercepting except the Earl Marshal, and 
bears the white rod, with a banner bearing upon it the 
ensigns of the Order. 

Mention has been made of some of the things of interest 
to be seen in the Heralds’ College (where, it may be said 
the various members, including Garter Sir Albert N. 
Woods, have separate apartments), but it should be added 
that they comprise also the sword, dagger, and a turquoise 
ring belonging to James II. of Scotland, who died on 
Flodden Field ; also some fine portraits of notable members 
of the College, including Sir John Vanbrugh, playwright 
and architect. 


GOOD(Y) BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


paoespesenegste newspaper pens have been at work 
of late expatiating upon the dreadful effect of 
sensational romances upon the youthful male mind and 
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morals. According to these writers, who, we fear, know 
little of inherent boy nature, there is scarce a crime, from 
the ordinary one of robbing orchards to the somewhat 
more exceptional one of murdering grandmothers, for 
which these stories about thieves and pirates and highway- 
men are not directly responsible ; and the recent case of 
the boy (since declared by experts insane) who killed his 
mother occurred at the most @ propos moment in confirma- 
tion of this theory. No doubt brutal stories of a certain 
type, appealing to the instinct for blood that often lies 
latent in immaturity, have a dangerous influence upon 
vicious natures of low intelligence; but it is a question 
before which the trained specialist would hesitate whether 
such beings would not have fulfilled their awful destiny 
even if they had attended the Sunday school systematically 
and confined their knowledge of literature to an acquaint- 
anceship with the Bible. For our part, we believe that a 
certain class of goody books do more harm than the frankly 
bad ones, because for one abnormal, diseased little wretch 
who kills his parents, or for one delightful romantic lad 
who sets out upon a quest for gold after reading a blood 
and thunder highway tale, there are a score of persons of 
both sexes whose natural tendency to self-righteousness, 
narrowness, bigotry and smugness is fostered and 
encouraged by the youthful reading of certain produc- 
tions favoured by Sunday school superintendents and 
clergymen and orthodox squires and their ladies. 

During a prolonged stay in a large country town, we 
recently had an opportunity of examining the prizes 
gained by children attending the Sunday-schools of half 
a dozen different denominations ; and a more insipid, mawk- 
ish, detestable collection of juvenile books we have rarely 
set eyes upon, although we have been assured that they 
are tolerably representative of their class. The religious 
mise-en-scene of the stories appears to vary according as they 
are intended for the children attending the High Church 
schools or those under Evangelical or Wesleyan principles ; 
in the former the interesting central figure being the High 
Church clergyman surrounded by young ladies who work 
altar cloths; while in the Wesleyan particular mention is 
made of the work of the ‘ ministers.’ District lady visitors 
and pious old cottagers, who go about asking their fellow 
villagers all sorts of impertinent questions, such as whether 
they know that their steps are leading them to destruction 
and the like, play the principal part in the Evangelical 
stories, What is unjustifiable in the wholesale distribution 
of this order of fiction is, that almost every publisher issues 
alongside of such sickly stories a whole library of whole- 
some breezy books of adventure and romance; and that 
therefore a little care in the selection of the prizes, such 
as would be shown by the squire’s wife in her choice 
of stories for her own children, would at once reveal 
which of them are likely to please a healthy child 
and enrich its imagination. Instead, the booklets appear 
to be purchased en masse ; and so long as they are prettily 
got up and the name of the publisher is respectable, it 
seems possible to palm off any kind of rubbish. The 
absolute lack of any discrimination on the part of the 
giver, or insight into the necessities of a child’s mind, is 
shown by the presentation of Fox's Book of Martyrs to 
school children of ten and eleven years old. What a nice 
soothing volume for a nervous, sensitive child! and how 
improving and elevating to the coarser bucolic mind, which, 
it is pretty safe to say, will be more interested in the 
lengthy details of the burning; and torturings than in the 
religious motives and faiths which sustained the sufferers. 
The obnoxious story of the child whose prayers convert 

the drunken father or mother who overhears them figures 
over and over again. In a volume of stories that was 
in vogue amongst the Evangelical scholars, the drunkard 
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story opens with a dying mother who charges her twelve 
year old daughter Ellen to watch over her father, an idle 
ne’er-do-well. The father presently takes to drink, and 
one day after a frightful debauch in which he nearly 
kills his daughter, he overhears her ‘entreat the Lord 
Jesus to give her dear father grace to resist the temptation 
that had overcome him the night before.’ The father 
down below in the garden weeps ; ‘and from that moment 
John was never again known to enter the White Bear or 





any other tavern.’ Now leaving aside the untruth and 
unreality of this kind of salvation, which is assumed to be 
no miracle but an affair of ordinary life, we should like to 
know for whose edification is this story repeated in its 
numberless monotonous and sickening forms ? Are children 
to be encouraged to pray aloud ir the hope that their 
drunken fathers will hear and be saved ; and if so, is this a 
desirable attitude for a child? and may not the conver- 
sion of the drunkard (if such were possible by any 
childish agency of this kind) be achieved at the 
expense of the child’s own character? Or _ perhaps 
the reading aloud of the story in the cottage home 
miy be supposed to act as a hint to the drunken 
parent, in which case it is to be feared that it is more 
likely to lead to the greater (and perhaps in this case 
pardonable) crime of child-beating, if the listener be the 
ordinary parent of carnal-minded passions. In the same 
book is another story, typical of a very large class which 
assuming to deal with realities, teaches a morality that is 
immoral-—seeing that it is not answerable to the facts of 
life and the world. ‘Two village girls, friends from child- 
hood, take situations as nursery maids. One of them, 
Mary, the apple of the eye of the ‘kind clergyman’s wife, 
leaves her situation because her mistress asks her to amuse 
a little party of the children’s friends on a Sunday after- 
noon. Mary firmly declines, is received with approval by 
the clergyman’s wife, goes on in the same manner, always 
making herself in the eyes of unsaved persons as disagree- 
ably offensive as possible, and ultimately marries the 
master carpenter of the place. As he conducts missions 
and perpetually reproves his fellow workmen, their chil- 
dren attain to the distinction of having the kind clergy- 
man’s wife for godmother. How different it is with her 
friend Fanny, who is a lively girl, full of wholesome, kindly 
impulses, and whose first step on the downward path is to 
walk in the Park one Sabbath day with the harmless young 
man to whom she is engaged. As the young man is not 
patronised by any kind clergyman or his wife, it is quite 
clear from the beginning that he is destined to no good 
end: and we are not surprised, after a course of these 
stories, that without any adequate reason—-he has the 
comfortable berth of groom in a nobleman’s family—he 
takes to drink, beats Fanny, and is finally tra nsported 
the moral being that Fanny should have married a pious 
master carpénter who rejoices in the friendship of a kind 
clergyman, when none of these sad things would have 
happened. 

Twin heroes and heroines are extremely popular, the 
good boy having always a bad friend who goes utterly to 
the bad, whilst the virtuous boy as invariably reaches to the 
height of material well-being. Often the book closes with 
the cheerful intimation that the wicked boy with his com- 
panions has been sent to penal servitude. Half of these 
stories turn upon the ways of godless servants who cheat 
their employers, and whose delinquencies are denounced 
and exposed by the virtuous handmaiden who has been 
educated under the eye of the vicar’s wife. The natural 
wholesome instincts of youth for companionship, innocent 
pleasures and excitement, for a vision of life that is un- 
obtainable in Sunday-school tracts are rigorously condemned ; 
and a blind indulgent eye is turned upon all those more 
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subtle and unnatural vices that are bred by this hypo- 
critical morality. 

In one little volume that had run through countless 
editions, each story illustrated the dangers of a particular 
vice. Ellen, who is given to lying, is represented as having 
no other qualities or tastes or characteristics of any kind ; 
and the whole village appears to be incapable of recog- 
nising in her anything but a promising Sapphira. When 
the clergyman meets her coming out of the porch, he 
hopes gravely that she heard his words about a ‘lying 
tongue being an abomination in the sight of the Lord :’ 
her school-teacher, the next person who meets her on ‘a 
bright sunny day,’ engagingly reminds her of the lie she 
told three weeks ago: whilst the pious village cobbler, to 
whom she goes to get a shoe-lace, ‘thinks it a pity her 
mouth cannot be tied in the same way as her shoe.’ Her 
parents are of the same mind ; and so the child takes, some- 
what perforce, to telling the éruth,a matter much insisted 
on in these stories. 

Death, drunkenness, unhappy marriages, squalid life in 
London slums, the rescue of sawdust street arabs by little 
wooden puppets living in magnificent houses are the motives 
of nine-tenths of these excessively moral publications. 
Morality, perhaps, might be better left to take care of 
itself: but if it must be directly inculeated in children’s 
story books in the name of truth let it be the real and not 
the spurious thing. More urgent, so it appears to the 
writer of these words, is the propagation of stories that 
will enlarge the vision, enrich the imagination, and lift 
readers above the sordid and material ills and interests of 
life, by transporting them to a world of bright and ideal day- 
dreams. Stupidity, narrowness, self-righteousness and 
materialism, are probably more active agents for evil than 
downright wickedness ; and we believe that these countless 
biographies of respectable Sunday-school boys who die pros- 
perous merchant princes are more debasing and demoralising 
to the finer and more ethereal instincts and essences of the 
human soul than stories of jail-birds, and burglars, and 
pirates. If modern writers are unequal to the task of 
producing more heroic books, let the publishers fall back 
upon the classical masterpieces. There is that in the 
heart of every unspoiled child, whether prince or peasant, 
which is responsive to nature and poetry; and the spirit 
of generosity and chivalry that breathes through the 
immortal pages of Don Quixote ; and the brave passions 
and courage depicted by Lamb with such exquisite beauty, 
in his version of Ulysses, will be a more permanent and 
valuable educational influence than rubbishy and unreal 
tales about ‘besetting sins’ and ugly vices with which it 
were best not to familiarise the pure spirit of a child how- 
ever humble its social rank. 


WANTED—A NAME 


TENHE secession of Mr. Gladstone from the Gladstonian 

party left that most forlorn of Rumps not only with- 
out a patron saint, but without a name. As for the title 
of Liberal, to which its members still cling by mere force 
of habit, it were a superfluous task to point out its manifold 
inapplicability to politicians diilled by Nonconformist 
priests and pledged to enforce every coercionist craze of a 
tyrannical sacerdotalism. Yet it cannot be said that any 
other collective name for the British factions, who lately 
professed to follow Lord Rosebery, has been fully 
established in popular use, and there is danger of the word 
Liberal being still used of them by their political 
opponents. But the ex-Gladstonians deserve no such 
indulgence. Only lately Mr. Asquith peremptorily refused 
tu apply it to those members of the old Liberal party who 
did not rat with Mr. Gladstone and himself: and it is 
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notorious that the Conservatives themselves are seldom 
allowed any name but that of Tory, a name grown harmless 
enough by lapse of time, but still not chosen by the party 
on whom it is bestowed. It is the duty, therefore, of 
Unionists to fix the proper designation of the other side, 
and we are not satisfied that this duty has yet been 
performed. ‘Separatist’ is all very well, but too narrowly 
applicable to the exploded Home Rule absurdity. No 
future election will ever be fought in Great Britain on this 
issue, and therefore the name must die with the thing. 
‘ Radical’ has found favour with the 7imes, but it is really 
liable to most of the objections against ‘ Liberal.’ 
Historically it belongs to a section of the old Reform party, 
and that section the more consistent, honest and 
enlightened. If either section should stand godparent to 
the faction created by Mr. Gladstone in 1886, and half 
destroyed by him since, it is the Whigs and not the 
Radicals. The ex-Gladstonians have several Whig qualities, 
the passion for place and title, the smug self-complacency, 
the artistic eye for combination and coalition, lobbying and 
log-rolling, above all the serene incapability of imagining 
the possibility of a scruple or a qualm. Or, to give the 
matter a more personal aspect, who does not see that a 
Charles James Fox would have been more in his element 
beside Sir William Harcourt or Lord Spencer than a 
John Stuart Mill? The Irish, perhaps, deserve a hearing 
on the question how to christen one’s enemies. And the 
fertile vocabulary of the Redmondites ramifies from one 
parent stock, ‘ Whig,’ as if in that one word they did out- 
pour all possible contempt for Healyite and McCarthian. 
But there are, of course, so many kinds of Whig that this 
name would not serve our present purpose. There are 
associations of other kinds than those we first mentioned. 
To some ears, indeed, perhaps to’ our own, Whig could 
never sound too soft an impeachment, odio humani generis 
convictt. But to others it is a harmless, though to none 
surely an heroic, synonym of Moderate Liberal, Left 
Centre, and the like ; unfit for such immoderate eccentrics 
as Mr. Caine or Mr. Stead. 

Socialist, Priest-ridden, Coercionist, these are all terms 
that suit well some or all of Lord Rosebery’s agglomerated 
factions. But we boggle at calling the editor of Truth a 
Priest-ridden, though he is supported no doubt, like the 
late Mr. Bradlaugh, by the votes of the unco’ guid of 
Northampton. And how can the purchasers of the last 
Primrose émission of titles be called Socialists? Coercion 
again is only partially applied by our still anonymous 
friends. It is good for the policeman, bad for the other 
noctambulatory professions; good for the employer, but 
only good for the employed, if he wants to work; good 
for the parson, but not for the priest or the larger-writ 
presbyter; in short, good only for the enemy and not for 
one’s friends. This too partial abhorrence, only of liberties 
harmless or useful, does not give us the differentia of the 
late Gladstonians. 

It might seem that we are engaged in a search as hope- 
less as that for the philosopher’s stone ; and the failure of 
so many worthier persons throws a shade of doubt over our 
own proposal. Yet surely the word Reactionary meets our 
need exactly. To begin with, it is unpopular, and takes away 
at once the reproach that must rest on us, as long as we in- 
sanely apply to our political foes the purely laudatory epithet 
Liberal. How exactly, by the way, does the prophet hit 
the blot of ascribing liberality to those who are always 
making presents of every one’s property but their own! 
‘The vile person shall be no more called liberal, nor the 
churl said to be bountiful.’ One would think he was 
describing the authors of the Irish Landgrabbing Act of 
1881. Again, Reactionary, unlike the other words we have 
reviewed, is applicable to the whole rabble of bad citizens 
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and jumble of evil plans, that might seem by their multi- 
form iniquity and ineptitude to defy generalisation. The 
maintenance of State-paid Nonconformist religious edu- 
cation in the Board schools; the surrender of free labour 
to the bondage of trade guilds; the predominance in political 
life of the minister; the hankering after dismemberment of 
Empire, United Kingdom and England; the preference of 
the Celt to the Teuton ; the flattery of the Pope and the 
Roman Church; what other common term but Reactionary 
will embrace all these, and how easily it does embrace 
them ! 

All that the world associates with the words ‘ progress,’ 
‘science, ‘enlightenment,’ it is the aim of one or other 
section of our political enemies to destroy. Their methods 
are as antiquated as their ideals are retrograde. Excessive 
taxation, incessant State interference, riots, picketing, re- 
movability of magistrates, arbitrary transference of property, 
destruction of all motives to thrift or honesty ; all this 
was familiar to Louis XIV. and James II., Sulla and 
Domitian, Milo and Verres. We do not call them Liberals, 
but Reactionaries. So let us call every one that seeks 
such ends by such means. 


THE AMERICAN NAVIGATION LAWS 


Dora. to the era of iron ships, which set in about 
3 thirty years ago, America was our one great rival in 
the shipbuilding industry. Not only did she carry a large 
percentage of her own commodities inwards and outwards, 
but she put upon the waters a fleet of fine clippers which 
competed so successfully with English ships in the Atlantic 
and Californian emigrant trades, the China tea trade, and 
the Australian wool trade, that English owners were in 
despair compelled to go to her for the vessels which were 
to contest her unquestioned sovereiguty of the seas. The 
reasons for the falling away from this proud position were 
found in the small supply and the heavy cost of metal in 
the United States, in the large supply and small cost of 
timber, in the more economical working of iron as com- 
pared with modern vessels, and in the operation of a body 
of navigation laws which, in the interests of the American 
industry, prohibited Americans from purchasing the best 
ships in the best markets. During the war decade the 
tonnage of American vessels entering American ports was 
66 per cent. In 1893 it was 21 per cent. ; whilst between 
1864 and 1892 the tonnage of foreign ships entered at 
American ports rose from 1,533,000 tons to 14,433,000 tons, 
being more than a nine-fold ratio of increase. Taking im- 
ports and exports together, the proportionate value for 
American vessels in 1860 was 66°54 per cent., and in 1893 
it was only 11°54 per cent. Within the same period the 
American tonnage serving entirely between foreign ports 
had fallen virtually to nothing. 

The vast expansion of the iron and steel industry in 
America during the last decade or two, the great reduction 
in the price of the finished article which enables American 
manufacturers to beat our own manufacturers in our own 
market in some branches of the metal trade, and the 
actual building of the new liners, S/. Louis and St, Paul, at 
Messrs. Cramp’s yard go to show that the greatest of all 
the (disabilities under which American shipbuilders have 
laboured have now been removed, and although steamers 
cannot be turned out as cheaply in Philadelphia as on the 
Tyne or the Clyde this is a mere matter of detail of not 
much consequence since the vessels can be built and 
worked more profitably than, say, the latest Cunarders. 
All these facts, taken with the energetic agitation which 
is going on for the repeal of the Navigation Laws and 


‘free ships,’ constitute, to our thinking, a very serious 
menace to the supremacy of this country in the ship- 
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building world, and must be our justification for referring to 
this matter at the present moment. We are apt to assume 
too smugly that our foremost position as shipbuilders 
cannot be assailed, forgetful of the fact that in regard to 
the old clippers and still older ‘ packets’ America, when she 
started, contrived to beat us all round. The new develop- 
ment is not on all fours with either of these. But the 
analogies are close enough, and America has shown that 
she possesses the essentials for successful rivalry in the near 
future. Quite recently a steel ship, the Dirigo, was launched 
at Philadelphia in order that English ships might not 
have things all their own way in the carriage of petroleum 
to the East. 
Glasgow under a law which allows a special rebate on the 


To be sure, the plates were imported from 


duties when the plates are to be employed to such a 
laudable end. Without doubt American shipowners and 
shipbuilders will avail themselves further, and before long, 
of this advantage, which enables them to construct iron 
and steel vessels in their own yards at very little more 
than the normal Clyde rate ; assuming, of course, that the 
price of home manufactured plates does not permit of 
their use ; and we have already hinted that there has been 
a very heavy fall in this direction. Altogether apart from 
the Lake steamers, the Americans possess 104 steamers of 
an aggregate tonnage of 219,170 tons, of which 84, with a 
tonnage of 175,594 tons are of American construction. 
The new vessels added between 1885 and 1804, aggregate 
90,487 tons, and of this 44,551 tons come from British 
yards, most of it, however, representing the capacity of a 
few great liners which have, by another special enactment, 
been admitted to American registry. But for the operation 
of the obnoxious navigation laws, which are a bugbear 
to every shipowner in the States, it is unquestionable 
that the number of iron and steel, steam- and sailing- 
vessels flying the American flag to-day would be ten or 
twenty times what it actually is, and, though the English 
shipbuilders would have found it to their own great benefit 
had the laws been repealed, it goes without saying that 
the English carrying trade would not have grown to any- 
thing like its present proportions. The great menace now 
lies in the prospect of the abrogation of the laws, contem- 
poraneously with the production of vessels on the other 
side, on a workable basis of profit. 

The American navigation laws are of profound interest 
because of the revolution in the carrying trade which must 
come about when the American Senate sees how futile and 
how unpatriotic it is to persist in the endeavour to bolster 
up, at the expense of their country, an industry which is 
admittedly moribund. It is only wooden ships, and they 
only in their initial stage, that can benefit by the operation 
of the laws, and the Senate fails to perceive that the days 
of wooden ships have long been over. Messrs. Cramp 
saw this some years ago, and after they had launched 
the “big four,’ gave up building wooden vessels. Almost 
every other nation encourages the purchase of foreign- 
built ships, and Germany, which has erected great ship- 
building yards of her own and which can turn out very 
creditable vessels, is no exception but continues a 
good customer to Glasgow, while Italy, Austria, and 
one or two other countries, pay bounties for the sailing 
of foreign-built — vessels. The fatuous attitude of 
America might cause indignation to an Englishman 
if the latter did not reflect that this attitude 
has been of immense service to his country. For this 
same reason he might be pardoned for desiring a main- 
tenance of the s/atus quo, if that were not past praying for. 
He possibly remembers, too, that when our own naviga- 
tion laws were repealed forty-five years ago English ship- 
builders said precisely the same things that the American 
shipbuilders and their friends are saying to-day in oppo- 
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sition to the repeal of a body of statutes which were not 
only borrowed from England, but were enacted only to 
open British ports to American ships. They showed that 
free ships would reduce the cost of commodities to the 
British consumer so little that it was not worth while 
having them. They proved conclusively by elaborate 
figures that all nations, European and American, could 
build ships and sail them more cheaply than Englishmen ; 
and that free ships meant the closing of British ship- 
yards, the obliteration of the British merchant marine, 
and the consequent decadence of the British Empire. 
The arguments of our shipbuilders nearly half a century 
ago need scarcely any change to apply them to the uses 
of American shipbuilders to-day. The difference between 
us and our erstwhile American rivals is that they stand 
as to shipping laws where we left them in 1850. It is 
flattering to our discernment, and we have reaped our 
reward. But the purpose of the present article is not to 
draw attention to our excellent body of shipping laws, 
but to point out that our supremacy is threatened. An 
influential party has been working in America, and has 
gained the ear of Congress and of the people. Only 
the Senate is in the way of a reform. 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 
VII—BY E, F. BENSON 


T seemed somehow very appropriate to more than one 
of the party that Dr. Smartley should be chosen to 
tell the Sunday story. During the week his sweet serious- 
ness and his grave, kind manner had won him the affection 
of all there. Lady Ambleside in particular told Sir Edward 
that she felt just as she used to on Sunday evenings when 
she was a child, and when her father used to tell them 
stories instead of going to church. Sir Edward, according 
according to his invariable custom, had read prayers to the 
household and those of the guests who cared to attend in 
the chapel that morning, and after service was over Dr. 
Smartley had played to them for nearly an hour on the 
organ. ‘The Empress, who had kept poor Pierre company 
to a very late hour the night before, came in after the 
service was over, and listened till her eyes were dim with 
the tears that sprang from some half-forgotten memory 
which the music woke in her. 

In a word, all the guests, with the exception perhaps of 
Lady Maud, who complained of slight neuralgia, were in 
a somewhat chastened and subdued mood, and they felt 
sure that Dr. Smartley’s stury would not prove inhar- 
monious to it. 

At breakfast, indeed, the Empress had remarked : 

‘Poor Pierre shall have a holiday to-day,’ which sur- 
prised every one very much, and perhaps no one more 
than the Empress herself. The same feeling perhaps led 
all the ladies, with the exception again of Lady Maud, to 
put on tea-gowns instead of evening dresses. Why a tea- 
gown should express a chastened mood more than an 
evening dress it is perhaps hard to say, but the fact is 
incontrovertible. 

During dinner also the conversation was less vivid and 
light than usual, and Sir Edward had told the conductor 
that the band should play a selection from the works of 
that immortal master, Handel, who is always associated in 
the English mind with Sunday during dinner. His com- 
mand had been obeyed in the letter, if not in the spirit 
in which it was meant, and Monsieur Cleremont conducted, 
with great spirit and accuracy, the graceful overture to 
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Acis and Galatea, several songs from Semele, and the deli- 
ciius Sonata in A. The solo violin part was taken by 
Baldi, who is now winning laurels in Germany and 
England, and the Empress insisted on the final Allegro 
being given again. 

Coffee was served in the portico, and the moon, now 
nearly at its full, shone whitely on the pale face of the 
doctor as he told the following story. 


THE DOCTOR'S STORY 

‘ My acquaintance with Lady Lancaster,’ he said, ‘not 
to count a casual meeting once or twice, began, as you 
will hear, at the bedside of my brother and on the day of 
his death. I must, however, tell you my story chrono- 
logically, and begin at another place and another time, for 
his death is the end of the story. Much of it was told 
me by Lady Lancaster herself, after my brother's death 
and, as it turned out, only a week or two before her own, 
and some by him. 

‘Lady Lancaster was the daughter of a very worldly, 
very ambitious mother. As a girl she was as beautiful as 
the morning, and her beauty, | think, increased as she 
grew older. She died, as you may know, when she was 
only thirty; and her beauty then was not the beauty of 
the morning (for her life had been a sad one), but the 
beauty of the evening, and of these wonderful sad Italian 
evenings with the sun shining level through the still air. 
I have never seen beauty like hers; I have never seen 
beauty so sad. 

‘Her mother, a woman of strong will and bitter temper, 
married her to Lord Lancaster when she was barely 
eighteen. Whether he ever loved her or not I do not 
‘snow, but it was his nature to be cruel, and she lived like 
some rare beautiful bird in a gold cage with diamonds to 
eat when it would have eaten seed, and attar of roses to 
drink instead of water. He was very proud of her beauty, 
and he loaded her with jewels and gave her unlimited 
money for dress. That sort of thing makes some women 
happy, but he had not married a woman of that sort. 

‘Before she married she knew my brother, who was only 
a year or two older than she, and he, like many other men 
in the world, saw and adored her. She was, before her 
marriage, gay and willing to be admired, but she did not 
know what Jove was. At any rate, she liked him. Per- 
haps she even began to love him too, for there was a 
terrible scene when Lord Lancaster proposed to her and 
she refused him. He went to her mother and told her 
about it, and she said, “ Leave the girl to me; she will do 
what is good for her.” 

‘ They were closeted together for an hour, and at the end 
of that time, her mother by some means—which I do not 
know, but which must have been terrible—had made her 
consent, That my brother Arthur’s name had _ passed 
between them I am sure, because from that day he was 
forbidden the house. But I have sometimes thought that 
that was not her mother’s deing, but her own, for her 
honour was as bright as the noonday sun, and she was not 
perhaps willing to put herself into a position in which she 
would be tempted. She had given her word, and she 
would keep to it, not only in the letter but in the spirit. 

‘After her marriage they met more than once, and before 
long she must have known, if she did not know before, 
that she loved him, that he loved her. But for a year or 
‘wo of her married life all went smoothly. Her husband 
was charmed with her, for she had all the qualities he 
had been looking for. She had birth and wealth, beauty 
and breeding. ; 

‘Then he began to tire of her, for she was a good woman, 
and he was a bad man, and bad men—it is a simple truth 
—do not like good women, though I think good women 
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sometimes like bad men. And in proportion as he got 
tired of her, he grew jealous, and with that extraordinary 
keensightedness which jealous men sometimes possess, 
fixed on Arthur as the man he should be jealous of. He 
forbade her to let him ever come into the house, and she 
obeyed him. She only saw him twice again. 

‘You may have heard stories of the life Lord Lancaster 
led after the first few years of his marriage. I can only 
tell you that it is very improbable that you have heard one 
half of the truth. He wished to be separated from his 
wife, but the separation would have had to come from her, 
and she would not be separated. She knew of twenty 
things for which she could have got a separation, but she 
absolutely refused to do it. She would have been condoled 
with, even applauded for it, and she was very widely 
blamed for not doing it. People said that a wife in her 
position was bound to be separated from her husband, her 
continuing to live with him gave a sort of tacit consent to 
his acts, but she cared not at all for what they said. The 
opinion of the world never seemed to her a matter of 
much importance. I think she was wrong, for we are not 
intended to wreck our chance of happiness in that way, 
but she never faltered in her resolve. The extraordinary 
sensitiveness and delicacy of her nature shrank involun- 
tarily but irresistibly from such an exposure, as an animal 
cannot help wincing and starting under pain. She could 
not bear the idea of having herself brought into the 
terrible glaring publicity which a sensitive woman must 
experience before she can get separated from her husband, 
had she married Satan. It is a point on which no argu- 
ment is possible. One cannot argue down an instinct, 
thank God. 

‘It was when they were in this state that she met my 
brother again. She enjoyed that serene perfect health 
which nothing can touch, but one summer her husband 
told her that she must either go to Switzerland and take a 
dose of the tonic mountain air, or she must use paint and 
rouge as other women did. He would not be seen about, 
he said—not that he was seen about with her much—with 
a ghost for a wife. 

‘So she went as soon as the season was over to the Riffel, 
and away from her husband, for he would as soon have 
thought of going to the Riffel in August as to London in 
November-—the misery of her life abated a little and 
became passive rather than active. We doctors know how 
the body reacts upon the mind and soul and in the clear 
cool air which streams down from those icy stairs which 
lead to heaven there is a very subtle force of healing. And 
there one day between earth and heaven, alone with God 
and the mountains, she met my brother. They had been 
ascending the same hill from different sides, he having 
only arrived at Zermatt the evening before, and on the top 
they met. ‘They stood for a moment facing one another 
in silence, and then they walked down the little rocky 
path together. On either side rose the strong austere 
mountains, but at their feet bloomed gentians and wind- 
flowers. The passionless breeze came streaming down from 
the heights which are the footstool of God, but from the 
valley came the sounds of cattle bells and the noises of the 
little human folk who love and long and are born and die. 
Do you know what Browning says of such another place ? 
“ The sights and the sounds made up a spell.” And the 
spell wrought upon both, and after a little while they could 
speak to each other. 

‘He urged her to do what others had urged, and it must 
have been very hard for her to resist, for she loved him. 
But she did resist, and that evening he left Zermatt again, 


at her desire. That very night she wrote to her husband, 
saying that she had met Arthur, but that he had gone 
away again because she told him to, 
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that dazzles the eye, does it not? It hardly fits in with 
the more sombre tones of most of our human pictures, but 
it is fine. Once she promised to obey her husband, and it 
was still in her power to do that. 

‘ He answered her letter. He said that candour is the 
most useful instrument for producing deception, but surely 
it was hardly worth while to employ it in their case. For 
his part he believed that she had met him before abroad 
that summer, that probably they were now reading his 
letter together, and laughing over it; that she need not 
write to say that this was not the case. He had forbidden 
Arthur the house, but he was not so unreasonable as to 
expect that she would not find other means of meeting 
him. He had not forbidden him the mountains, and that 
her willingness to go to the Riffel was fully accounted for. 
Finally, scandal was easily avoided : let her avoid it. 

‘It seems almost incredible to a woman who never tells a 
lie that any one can doubt what she says. But whether 
her husband believed her or not could not affect her actions ; 
she did a thing because she thought it right, she refused 
to do a thing because she thought it wrong. Of all the 
solutions which philosophers have propounded as to the 
object of this terrible riddle called life, this is the simplest 
and the most difficult to practise. It is in fact so simple 
that many people think that when they have lived a few 
years they have got past it, as if a middle-aged English- 
man was to begin studying his alphabet. 

‘The next summer I bought a practice in London, and 
one day I was sent for by Lord Lancaster. That was the 
first time I saw either him or his wife. He was suffering 
from some slight ailment for which I made him up a pre- 
scription. But I soon saw why he had sent for me. He 
rang the bell after I had entered the room where he was, 
and told the man who answered it to ask Lady Lancaster 
to come down. She came in a moment or two later, and 
looked at me for one second with a face so tragic, so 
questioning, and so expectant, that I could not conceive 
what was the matter. 

‘Lord Lancaster laughed harshly. 

‘“ My wife,” he said, introducing me to her. Then, “ You 
are so astonishingly like your brother whom I have met 
once or twice that I see my wife was quite startled when 
she came in. She is a very great and a very old friend of 
his, so you must not think it unflattering of me when I say 
that she probably feels much disappointed. Isn’t it so 
Beatrice ?”’ 

‘The colour had left her cheeks, and she said something 
inaudible in reply. 

‘“Tsn't it so?”’ he repeated. 

‘ She recovered her self-control with an effort. 

‘“You certainly are very like your brother,” she said. 
“ As Lord Lancaster remarked, for the moment I thought 
you were he.” 

‘“ We haven't seen him for so long,” went on that in- 
fernal man. “ Beatrice has quite dropped him among her 
new friends. Stay though, they were in Switzerland 
together all August.” 

‘For a moment her eyes flamed, and I almost thought 
she would have struck him. But she only smiled. 

‘« Hardly that,” she said. “I saw him at the Riffel for 
a few moments.” ’ 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


rFNHE new edition of the poems of John Donne, which is 

to be presented to usin ‘ The Muses’ Library,’ will be 
one of the few such things that really ‘ supply a felt want.’ 
It is the fact that no handy edition of Donne is now obtain- 
able. The Poetical Works, with the life by Izaak Walton, 
were published in 1779, Then came, in 1839, the reprint 
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of the ‘ Works,’ with a memoir, by the late Dean Alford, 
Still more recently, namely in 1872-3, came Mr. Grosart’s 
laborious and (I suppose we may call it) standard edition 
of the ‘complete Poems,’ with one of those elaborate 
essays in which this scholar has always delighted. I don’t 
know whether this is still in print ; but in any case a more 
portable edition will be acceptable to the general reader, 
who, up to now, has probably contented himself with what 
he could read of Donne in the well-known collections of 
Anderson and Chalmers. 

Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s forthcoming collection of Lyrical 
Verse is to begin with Elizabeth, he says, because, ‘ though 
there were many fine lyrical pieces written under imme- 
diate predecessors of the great Queen, no complete 
collection of pre-Elizabethan lyrical verse could be made 
without increasing the size of this volume beyond port- 
ability.’ I should not have said that so very many ‘fine’ 
English lyrical pieces were written prior to the accession 
of Elizabeth; but that is a matter of opinion. More 
debateable is the decision to arrange the work of each 
poet quoted ‘ under the sovereign in whose reign he fulfilled 
thirty years of his age.’ Surely such an arrangement is 
wholly arbitrary, and without the slightest excuse from 
the purely literary point of view ? 

I note in Mrs. F. E. Trollope’s memoir of her mother- 
in-law, Frances Trollope (vol. ii. page 205), a curious mis- 
print—‘ Joanna Bailey ’ for ‘Joanna Baillie.’ But a much 
more notable misprint is recorded by the biographer her- 
self on page 153 of the same volume. There we find 
Edward Everett, the American author and diplomatist, 
writing to Frances Trollope as follows :—‘In my lines on 
SantaCroce as printed in your book, “ Master of Men’”’ should 
have been “Waster of Man”’’—a very different thing, 
particularly as the person referred to was the great 
Napoleon ! 

According to an advertisement of Mrs. F. H. Burnett’s 
new story for children, 7'wo Little Pilgrims’ Progress, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster has written of that work that ‘It is 
to be marked with a white stone—a strong, sweet, true 
book, touching the high-water mark of excellence, and 
sure to become a popular favourite.’ This is quite correct 
(although the book is too pretty a one to be ‘ marked by a 
white stone,’ or any other stone) ; but who is Mrs. Margaret 
KE. Sangster that she should be quoted as an authority 
likely to impress the British public? Not to know her 
may argue oneself unknown; but I don’t mind confessing 
that I never heard of the lady until now. 

It seems to me that in Zhe Pocket Magazine, of which 
the first number has reached me, Messrs. F. A. Stokes 
Company of New York have hit upon a good idea. The 
page is four and a half inches by seven, and there are one 
hundred and twenty-five of them. The contributions in 
this issue are six in number, prose and verse ; and among 
the authors are Dr Conan Doyle, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
Mrs. E. S. Phelps Ward, Ik Marvel and Miss Sarah O. 
Jewett. The thing really will go into the pocket ; and the 
handiness of the size, the not too oppressive amount of 
letterpress, and the price—ten cents—should make it 





popular. 

A writer on ‘the Poet-Laureateship’ in T’emple Bar dis- 
misses Tennyson’s laureate verses by far too contemptuously 
The ‘ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington’ would 
probably have been written, he says, even if Tennyson had 
never had anything to do with the Lord Chamberlain, 
That may be; but the fact remains that the poet was 
Laureate when he wrote it. Moreover, are not the dedi- 
cation of the ‘ Poems’ to the Queen (1851), the dedication 
of the ‘ Idylls’ and the epilogue thereto, the ‘ Welcome to 
Alexandra, the ‘Ode for the International Exhibition,’ 
the dedication of ‘The Defence of Lucknow,’ the lines tg 
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the Princess Beatrice, and those on the opening of the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition—are not all these worth 
having? There are good lines, too, in the ‘Welcome’ to 
the Duchess of Edinburgh and in the verses on the death 
of the Duke of Clarence. 

The most recent achievement of the Daily News is 
that of publishing a review of Mr. Frederick Tennyson’s 
Poems of the Day and Year without a single allusion to the 
fact (apparently unknown to the reviewer) that, out of the 
thirty-three pieces contained in the book, no fewer than 
twenty-one saw the light originally some forty years ago ! 


CORRESPON DENCE 
‘ITALIAN AFFAIRS’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
61 Cloudesdale Road, 4th December, 1895. 

S1R,—In the last number of the National Observer there is 
a letter on ‘Italian Affairs’ containing an assertion which is 
so conspicuously inexact that I beg leave to correct it. I do 
not refer to your correspondent’s assertion that Signor Crispi 
sends officials to Sicily ‘in order to keep the smouldering fire 
of insurrection burning rather than to repress it.’ This is in- 
teresting as a specimen of the workings of the Socialist mind, 
but does not call for serious refutation. Neither do I refer to 
the reiteration of some of the exploded charges against Signor 
Crispi in which your correspondent indulges. The fact that 
he speaks of Cavallotti as the ‘rival’ of Crispi—which is as 
though one should call Mr. Labouchere the rival of Lord Salis- 
bury—sufficiently shows your correspondent’s capacity for 
seeing things in their true light. But the assertion that ‘a 
French governess has been expelled from Milan because she 
was the object of her mistress’s jealousy,’ and that the ‘ most 
monstrous edict will have to be revoked, and the young lady 
indemnified for the unprovoked and absolutely unjustifiable 
affront to which she has been exposed’ may mislead your 
readers. The person in question was conducted across the 
frontier because her threats had furnished reason for the belief 
that she intended to murder her mistress. Her expu'sion was 
perfectly legal under the law, which provides that any foreigner 
who is without visible means of support, and whose conduct is 
suspicious, may be expelled from Italy. It so happens that Signor 
Crispi knew nothing of the matter, as it was purely an affair of 
the police, and concerned him no more than the arrest of any 
disorderly person in the streets of London concerns Lord 
Salisbury. I imagine, however, that Signor Crispi would have 
approved of the decree of expulsion had it been submitted to 
him, since it was an entirely proper one. There was nothing 
unusual or illegal in the expulsion of the French governess, as 
the expulsion of undesirable foreigners without means of sup- 
port is a matter of frequent occurrence in France as well as 
Italy. Certainly there is no probability that ‘the most 
monstrous edict’ will be revoked, or that the Frenchwoman 
will be ‘indemnified’ for the legitimate consequences of her 
own folly.—I am, etc., W. L. ALDEN, 
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OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom, 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Prace, W. 


Situated In the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water Electric Light throughout, Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 
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